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- THE BEST ROLDER FEED MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 
The Milwaukee Granulator. 


For Corn, Screenings and Feed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


Da nn Reliance Works: Milwaukee, Wis. 
EITHER GEARED or BELT DRIVE. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the rks aan eel aed 

ich makes a grea 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, w ee Ea 
Sai now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 


2 jyLight and handy 

Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at cnicege 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, de 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. 
and prices. Address 


2 CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


Send for references 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


SUPERIOR IRON ROOFING 


AND SIDING, 


i \) Patent Standing Seam, Plain, Corrugated and 
Crimped Edge. 


Awarded First Wedal at New Orleans Exposition. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO.,  - - : : ae Ons - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
SHUMAN & AREND, : - - : - = CHICAGO AGENTS. 
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THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


== THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 

Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
double or triple sets of arms. Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


MEDART PATENT PULLEY Co., 


{206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
99 & 101 W. Second St., 24 & 26S. Canal St., 


Split pulleya 


STORES: Cincinnati. Chicago 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


evator Machinery and Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, Address 


THE FROST WFG. Co., 


GALESBURG, ITs. 
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R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


—GEN BRAT AGHIN'T— 


BARNARD «LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1806 Union Avenue, 


Complete Plans and Specifications 
tra Charge. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 


Wiletor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 


proved Warehouse Separators, and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


nished at Shortest Notice. 
Orrics or G. B. SHaw & Co., } 
CHERRYVALE, KAN., March 9, 1885. 
Dear Srr:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. Snaw & Co. 
A. C. SHerman, Grain Dealer, 
Rossvrunk, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
Dear Srr:—I desire to say, that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co., of Mo- 
line, Il,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and | 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have | 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A. C. SHERMAN. 
OrricE oF Tupor, Exxiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
Dear Srr:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
ofthe size of ours the plans could be improved 
upon. Exerything imple and handy, and_ very | 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the bes 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 
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READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exxiorr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxser & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed, m 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885. 


Dear Srr:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 


faction. and the machinery all does its 
work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 
Yours very truly, B. F. Buaxsr & Co. 
Bryson, Hax & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

DrAR Srr:—Replying to _your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and speciiica- 
tions, gives us highest possible satisfaction; and 
the machiner farnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 


| 


have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one | 


minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
goodclass of machinery furnished by your house, 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 


| chitecture and machinery, and you have Hberty to 
|} refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 


ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 


BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which | 


Patent MONARCH 


we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and | 


also put in new Dumps. 


Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. | 


Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 


whether he infringes or not: 


We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. 


tS Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


E. B. FREEMIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, 


Floating Elevators, and 


Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, Iit-1.. 


Wri. KE. 


BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pians, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 


plication. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS fOR—— 


ELEVATORS, 


MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfitis needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 


Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. 


sftin: 
Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 


attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE cCco., 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


} 
f 


| Circular and Price List Mailed FREE. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


IL. D. RICHARDS, President. 
; CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


—— MANUFACTURE ———_ 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed te ELEVATOR AND pegs nt gge tS Furnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c, 


We also keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. ("Special attention given to Repairing. 
If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence 


| solicited. 


“seco: SINKER, DAVIS & CO. 


agiomatic Cut-off 


PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 


GRAIN FAN 


of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain orSeed 
in one day as our 


Grain and Seed 


SEPARATOR 


AND 


BACCER 


OR OUR ‘ 
Improved Warehouse Mill 
with Equalizer, 


Which we offer cheap. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus, OQ. 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


: ROOF 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
“AN Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
a Hy $ Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CoO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


oN , 
l a. . 


Send for Dllustrated Catalogue and Discounts te 


Bee owe 


Sid oub 


c eH sO ELSNRTOE ne ee AND CONTRACTORS 
Rou’ SINKER, DAVIS & CO. zen AND as MILL MACHINE 
J A -2\\, Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 
ej i. Absolutely balanced valve. 
S\t 2. Closest economy of Fuel. 
= ieee reliable and effectual in 
= ees soi + Simplicity of construction and 
———— reat durability, requiring less a 
ee </ fSntion by reason of few adjust 
Sage aeer aes Sf ments. 
Tae ESS 5. Reasonable Price. 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


A. & F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE, N.Y, 
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THE HESSIAN FLY. 


Insects are classified according to the number of their 
wings, and the Hessian fly, being two-winged, belongs to 
the order Diptera. The female is slender, of a dark 
brown color, the wings being a dull, smoky brown. The 
male is somewhat smaller. The egg is about one-fiftieth 
of an inch long, cylindrical and pointed at both ends, 
having a shining, transparent shell. 

There aretwo broods of this insect in the year, the first 
laying its eggs on the leaves of the young wheat in April 
and May, the second appearing in August and Septem- 
ber, depositing its eggs on the tender shoots of winter 
wheat. 

The egg hatches in about four days after being laid, a 
larva or maggot being produced, the body being soft, 
smooth, shining, oval-cylindrical, containing twelve seg- 
ments. Many of these larve find their way down be- 
tween the stem and the base of the leaf, near the roots, 
producing a swelling of the stalk, and the plant turns 
yellow and dies. 

The next transformation is the puparian or “flax seed” 
stage. This occurs about thirty or forty days after the 
fall wheat is sown, and in this condition the insect re- 
mains over winter. The body is then brown, and finally 
turns into a bright chestnut color. Inthe first warmth 
of spring these “flax seeds” rapidly transform into the 
chrysalis state, soon after which the fly escapes into the 
air. : 

This is the life-history; now for the remedies. It is 
necessary for a farmer to understand the life-history of 
his destructive insects, for there are so many humbug 
remedies, the absurdity of which can only be seen 
through the life-history spectacles. If much wheat is 
shelled on the field while harvesting, it is quite natural 
that the sprouts will be attacked by the fly. Late sowing 
has been strongly recommended in order that the first 
frosts will destroy the fly before the growing wheat ap- 
pears above ground, thereby preventing egg deposits; 
but late sown wheat is apt to be winter-killed, is usually 
‘more liable to rust and to be attacked by the midge. A 
great deal of nonsense is talked about insect-proof vari- 
eties of different field and garden crops, but the wheats 
which best withstand the attack of the Hessian fly are 
not owing to varieties in themselves so much as to the 
fact that the hardest and coarsest leaf and stalk is less 
inviting to this insect. Burning the wheat stubble im- 
mediately after harvest has the disadvantage of destroy- 
ing the parasites which are the worst enemies of the fly. 
Close pasturing with sheep late in the fall will destroy 
myriads of the insects. Strengthening the vitality of the 
crop by drainage, rotation, cultivation and fertilizers, is 
an excellent preventive. Plowing narrow strips around 
and through the field and sowing them early with a soft, 


tender variety of wheat, will attract the fly, and by plow- 
ing the wheat deep under the insects will be destroyed 
and the whole field may be sown to fall wheat. 

The great drawback with this, as well as with all other 
destructive insects, is that farmers will not co-operate, 
and it is useless for a few of the most intelligent farmers 
to use preventives and remedies so long as a large 
number of their neighbors believe that such calamities 
are a visitation of Providence, and must therefore be 
endured. 


A PECULIAR ELEVATOR. 


Cleveland Plaindealer: For five months people cross- 
ing the viaduct have seen a remarkable structure in 
process of erection on the river. It is now finished, and 


CLEVELAND'S CURIOSITY. 


the accompanying cut is a very faithful drawing of it as 
seen from the viaduct engine room. There is nothing 
like it on the face of the earth, and it is as wonderful in 
its operations as in its outlines. It was invented by Mr. 
Lyman Smith, a Kansas City man, and will probably be 
towed to Buffalo for use inthatcity. It isa floating 
elevator and is intended to transfer grain from vessels to 
canal boats at a much cheaper rate than is now charged. 
The old elevators work on the belt and bucket plan. 
This sucks the grain up by exhausting the air. It goes 
up at the rate of 60,000 bushels per hour into the large 
hopper shown in the drawing, and it is claimed that the 
process of elevating the grain also cools and purifies it. 
This hopper having been filied with grain, the whole 
hopperful may be weighed, for the entire arrangement 
rests on large but delicate scales capable of weighing 
sixty tons. Then the grain is blown down into the hold 
of the boat for which it is intended. Most of the ele- 
vators are owned and controlled by railway companies, 
and canal boatmen complain that the elevator charges 


are kept so high that they cannotcompete with railroads. 
This elevator is calculated to revolutionize the transfer 
of grain, and its construction has been watched with in- 
terest by elevator men. It has already heen tested and 
does its work. 

It cost $20,000, and it speaks well fcr Cleveland man- 
ufacturers that foreign capital came here to build it. It 
is provided with the finest steam boiler, which is be- 
neath the projection to the left of the hopper. The 
cabins at either end are furnished elegantly, the one at 
the right being for the weighmaster. There are in the 
holds small bins for limited amounts of grain, although 
the elevator is not calculated for storage purposes. 


THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


This fly is a very minute insect, with long, slender 
legs and antennez (horns). The eyes are large and black. 
The wings are somewhat wide and rounded at the outer 
extremity, and moderately transparent. The body is 
slender, and is divided into a large number of segments. 
This insect should not be mixed up with the Hessian 
fly, as is done in the minds of many farmers. 

The female deposits her eggs on the heads of grain, 
and the hatched larve are maggots of a reddish color, 
which feed upon the young kernels of wheat and other 
small giains—even sometimes upon the grasses. The 
insect has been known on this continent since 1827, 
although it had been known in Europe for nearly half a 
century prior to that date. Its life history has not yet 
been thoroughly explored. The maggots reach maturity 
in the latter part of July and in August, when they are 
supposed to enter the ground and remain there over 
winter, until the following June. Some maggots, how- 
ever, have been found in wheat which was left standing 
long after it became ripe, proving that the insect, to 
some extent, can thrive on dry food. 

From their life history it will be seen that remedial 
measures must be very limited. If wheat growing 
ceased for a season or two for the purpose of preventing 
their ravages upon this crop, it is not known to what ex- 
tent other crops would be attacked. 


In a good crop of wheat the grain gives nearly or quite 
as much weight as the straw. With oats and barley the 
grain is usually in excess of the straw so far as weight is 
concerned. In the rye crop straw usually weighs more 
than grain. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. has reduced its new 
grain rates from certain points on the Southern Minne- 
| sota Road. The reduction is made in accordance with 


instructions from the State Railroad Commission, and 
will not average more than one per cent. per 100 pounds. 
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PLANS FOR SMALL ELEVATOR. | 


The accompanying plans were designed by Mr. W. D. 
Gray milling engineer with Edw. P. Allis & Co., Mil- 


The size of the building is 24x54, this size having 
| been determined by the location of the elevator. 
narily the building would be made a little wider and not 
so long, and three bins put in across the building instead 


waukee, Wis., for the firm of Williams & Schaeffer, | of two, making the bins a little narrower each way, thus 


Ordi- 


quired. Under the bottoms of the bins is a second con- 
veyor which takes the wheat from any desired bin:to the 
elevator, by which it is elevated and spouted to the ship- 
ping bin, or across into the mill. The walls are laid {up 
in the well-known lamina fashion, and covered with 
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END ELEVATION LOOKING IN FROM DRIVING END. 


END ELEVATION. 


Pomme de Terre, Minn., and show a remarkably con- 
venient elevator of small capacity, such as is now gener- 
ally being called for throughout the West. The storage 
capacity is about 20,000 bushels. The design and con- 
struction of the elevator is so apparent from the plans 
that any extended description is unnecessary. 


i 
HORIZONTAL SECTION. 

doing away with the necessity for the tie rods: It will 
be noticed that one bin is left in the corner of the build- 
ing for stairway and carrying up the main belt. Only 
one elevator is necessary, the wheat being spouted from 
the elevator into a conveyor running along over the tops 
of the bins, from which itcan be spouted to any bin re- 


corrugated iron. The roof can be either shingled or 

covered with iron, as desired. Ny 
The small cuts accompanying show details of the slid- / 

ing valves or gates at the bin bottoms. The machinery } , 

of the elevator is as simple as can well be designed. 

The building itself is strong, and the grain may be han- 


‘stuffs in general. 
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dled from one bin to the other with very little trouble. 
The whole is substantially and strongly built, with a 
view to making its first cost no more than is absolutely 
necessary. No especial directions are needed for put- 
ting up the building, other than shown by the plans 
themselves. The only caution necessary is in getting 
the foundations amply heavy and strong enough to carry 
the weight of the building and contents without set- 
tling. ; 


GRAIN: ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE 
AND PRESERVATION. 


We have now given a very (fair description of the 


for instance, we could save the enormous amount of 
grain which is annually damaged by improper storage, 
as well as from vermin and other causes, it would be a 
great source of profit to us. 

That great progress has been made in all the appli- 
ances of civilization since the time that Joseph was 
prime minister of Egypt, no one will deny.. A famine, 
we are told, occurred during his term of office, which 
was of an exceedingly prolonged and aggravated 
character, provision being made for it by storing up the 
surplus of a septennial period of exceptional abundance. 
It is quite an interesting question to know where and 
how were the vast quantities of grain stored required to 


lime, and it has been found that grain so stored kept 
perfectly sound for a quarter of a century. There is no 
country in the world where the arts have been more 
stationary than in Morocco, and the art of grain storage 
there, like the art of milling, is the same as it was a 
thousand years ago, and there is a strong likelihood that 
the accumulations of grain which were required to meet 
the years of famine in Egypt was stored in a manner 
still practiced by the Moors. 

In America and Europe grain is stored in many ways; 
in ventilated granaries, in bins and in other specially 
prepared receptacles, and each year more and more of 
the grain is stored in small elevators in small towns in 
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SECTION OF BIN BOTTOM, SHOWING SLIDE. 


various patents obtained in this country and Great 
Britain for the purpose of storing and preserving bread- 
It must be admitted by all that the 
storage of a sufficient quantity of bread material is one 
of the most important economical questions. In the 
event of one or two years of deficiency in the crops, ac- 
companied by similar and contemporaneous periods in 
other countries, the question of the preservation of 
breadstuffs becomes a very important one. Of course 
this question would not be quite as important to America 
asit would be tothe nations that look to us for their 
supply of breadstuffs, but~its importance from an 
economical point of view would be quiteas great. If, 
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feed not only the Egyptians, but the people of circum- 
jacent nations, during the period of famine. No in- 
formation is given on this point in the Mosaic account, 
and the information is of the most meagre kind in other 
departments of history. The probability is that the 
granaries were caves, either natural or artificial, where 
the material stored was hermetically sealed, to protect it 
from air and moisture, similar to the methods used by 
the Moors at the present time. The Moorish granaries, 
we are told by Dr. Leard in his admirable work on 
Morocco, are for the most part huge excavations, in 
many cases capable of containing 10,000 bushels of 
grain; these are sealed up with a composition made of 


Section of Bin showing Slide Arrangement 
Scale; 4 rft 


SEOTION OF BIN SHOWING SLIDE ARRANGEMENT. 


this country. A crib work elevator holding 10,000 
bushels takes eight-horse power, and the cost ranges 
from five to ten thousand dollars, according to the man- 
ner of construction. One plan of building discards crib 
work, employing studding and boards; and handling the 
grain by horizontal rather than by vertical elevators. In 
this system the storage bins are directly uponthe ground, 
being made of studding and boards, and tied by iron 
rods; the grain is taken to them by a horizontal con- 
veyor above them, and taken from them by a horizontal 
conveyor below; being first received in a transfer house 
at one end of the line of bins, which end of the build- 
ing is sixty to seventy feet high, and contains all of the 
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machinery. By this system there is no need of making 
the building strong enough to hold the grain in the second 
story ; the economy of labor is considerable and the insur- 
ancerisk low. An important advantage is that the elevator 
may be increased in capacity by adding more bins on 
one end, and simply lengthening the conveyors. A very 
simple arrangement much in vogue in Great Britain and 
several European countries is to store the grain in bins 
or tanks, but itis always advisable to put it through a good 
separator and scourer first, so as to remove the loose dust 
and impurities, the fan also helping to dry the grain and 
fitting it for better keeping. Another method of storing 
grain is in sheet-iron cylinders, which hold about three 
or four hundred bushels, and made in such a manner 
that they can be hermetically sealed with an air pump 
arrangement by which avacuumcan be produced. In 
the trials made it was found that wheat, flour, and even 
bread, thus stored, were in a perfect state of preservation 
after six months. The contents of such cylinders are 
naturally safe from fire and water as well as rats and 
other vermin, while the vacuum caused by the air pump 
either kills or suspends parasitic insects, prevents 
fermentation and dries the articles inclosed, all of which 
three conditions are necessary to successfully store all 
kinds of grain and breadstuffs. Of coursein most mills 
grain is stored only for a short time before being ground. 
It is usual to store it in heaps on the floors, gramaries or 
elevators, where proper care can be taken to prevent its 
becoming spoiled. When large quantities have to be 
stored in this way, special edifices should be constructed. 
To preserve grain in ordinary granaries or mills in this 
manner, it is necessary to keep it as much as possible 
from the action of warm air, which favors the develop- 
ment of insects; and from damp air, which tends to 
cause sprouting. To this end the Romans, we are told 
by Pliny, placed their granaries at the top of the build- 
ing, and, following ancient precepts, had only small 
windows opening toward the north, so that only the dry- 
est and freshest air should be admitted. The walls of 
granaries should be thick, and at the northern part of 
the roof there should be ventilators in order to allow 
the escape of the warm air which is invariably created, 
Such granaries or stores should be as far as possible 
from sewers, the vapors from which are found to be very 
deleterious. In China, where the political system 
obliges large quantities of grain to be preserved, it is 
prescribed that the windows of granaries should be 
kept open in autumn and spring when it is fine, in order 
that a continual supply of fresh air may be obtained; 
but in winter only are the south windows open, and in 
summer only small ventilators in the northern part of 
the roof. In bad weather all windows should be closed. 
The less dry the wheat, the less thick it should be stored 
on the floors, and in this case its continual moving from 
one part of the granary tothe other will facilitate the 
drying process and prevent fermentation. Some recom- 
mend the storing of grain in sacks isolated from each 
other, having due regard to the maintenance of a suf- 
ficiently low temperature in the granary. Thisis certainly 
more econonical than storing grain in heaps, and avoids 
its continual turning or moving. The whole height of 
the floor by this method can be utilized by placing sacks 
over each other properly divided by boards. A system 
of preserving grain was invented in 1743 by M. Bahamel 
du Monceau, on the basis that 3-11 of any given 
space occupied by wheat is a vacuum, and therefore by 
means of a slight blast of air from the bottom of the re- 
ceptacle produced by a fan he kept the grain cool and 
dry and prevented the development of insects. After 
several trials, however, it was found that another system 
which had been put to the test with this gave the best 
results. It was as follows: It consisted of cylinders, or 
large wooden chests, with very thick partitions, with a 
double perforated bottom through which air was forced, 
and allowed to escape at the top through perforations. 
Messrs. Nagel & Kaemp, the mill furnishers of Ham- 
burg, patented in 1877 an improvement in grain silos, 
rendering them fire-proof, in which the grain descended 
regularly when drawn off atthe bottom. These silos 
are made of iron plates, circular in shape, forming 
cylinders of any suitable diameter and weight, and may 
be composed of sections bolted together. The bottoms 
of the cylinders are shaped like an inverted cone, and 
are formed preferably in the masonry of the foundation 
of the silo. Elevators and worms operated by any 
motive power are used for the purpose of airing the 
grain. Grain is very often damaged by storing in a bin 
not properly ventilated; and as the wheat when 
threshed and stored directly from the field will “sweat” 


by the heat generated and become greatly injured. Itis 
difficult to turn the wheat in the bin by hand, and on 
this account the bins should be constructed with ventilat- 
ing arrangements. This may be done by nailing to- 
gether strips of half-inch boards, about four inches in 
width, so as to form a triangular trough, the sides being 
bored full of small holes, and the ends coming through 
the sides of the bin covered with fine gauze. These 
ventilators are fitted into the bin, running from front to 
rear with the open side down. The open space below 
these ventilators, alter the grain is poured in, allows the 
moist, warm air to pass out. Two or three such venti- 
lators in an average-sized grain bin will permit the 
storage even of newly-threshed buckwheat without dam- 
age from overheating. 

M. Muntz, of Paris, made a series of experiments in 
1875, 6 and ’7, and thoroughly studied the phenomena 
that occur in the storage of grain, both by observation 
of the large stores of the Paris Omnibus Co. and labor- 
atory experiments. Grain placed in air, it is known, 
absorbs oxygen and gives out carbonic acid; and, even 
when the air is excluded, grain still liberates carbonic 
acid through intracellular fermentation. The carbonic 
acid formed in any case measures the alteration and loss. 
Comparing the influence of renewal of air with that of 
confined air, it was found that in the former case the 
grain liberated about ten times more carbonic acid than 
in the latter. In contact with air, the carbonic acid 
formed is always inferior in volume to the oxygen ab- 
sorbed. There isa secondary and incomplete combus 
tion like that in the germination of oleaginous seeds. 
The oxygen is chiefly fixed by fatty matter. As to 
moisture, grain usually contains eleven to nineteen per 
cent. of water. Very dry grain gives little carbonic 
acid; in consequence it is exposed to ravages of insects, 
which do not then meet with asphyxialting atmosphere. 
The proportion of carbonic acid increases very quickly 
with the degree of moisture, and beyond thirteen to 
fourteen per cent. of moisture the progression is enor- 
mous. The proportion also increases very rapidly with 
the temperature, till about 50° F. Here thereis a 
stoppage, but on heating further, the combustion ac- 
quires fresh energy. There has been distinguished two 
phenomena of combustion; one of a physiological order, 
corresponding to respiration; the other purely chemical. 
Anesthetics, such as sulphide of carbon, diminish, but 
without stopping the formation of carbonic acid. 

One authority says: ‘When the situation of wheat 
chambers permits the fixing of ventilators in their floors, 
and when there are many stories, it is necessary to al. 
ternate the position of the trap doors so that the 
chambers will becompletely aired in all parts.” This 
advice should be followed. Supposing that the wheat to 
be preserved should be well dried, its preservation will 
no doubt be more certain by putting it in sacks, but this 
of course involves the purchase of the canvas, and if the 
grain is not well dried this method is very defective, be- 
cause the wheat not having contact with the air is apt to 
get overheated in the sacks. When piled on the floor 
of the store or granary it is not well to put it higher 
than three feet for the first six months after it has been 
threshed. When wheat has been harvested and well 
cleaned from chaff and foreign impurities, it should not 
be spread higher than eighteen inches, taking care at 
the same time to have the northern windows open when 
the weather is dry, but closed in damp, sultry weather. 
The grain should be frequently stirred, and even 
changed from place to place, so as to put it as much as 
possible in contact with dry air to help its desiccation. If 
it is perceived that in spite of every care the wheat be- 
gins to get overheated, it should be put through a good 
strong blast fan. 

[20 BE CONTINUED. | 


The exports of oats from the United States for the past 
year were 8,630,000 bushels, against 2,714,000 bushels in 
1884. It is said a large portion of the exports go to 
England and Scotland, where they are converted into 
oatmeal. 


A company of Eastern capitalists is about to be organ- 
ized for the purpose of erecting elevators along the lines 
of railways in North Dakota, which will be conducted on 
an entirely new plan. They propose to furnish to each 
farmer a separate bin in which to store wheat, and 
in this way when he is ready to sell he can always 
get the g rain which hedelivered. They also propose to 
lend money at 7 per cent. interest, to be secured by 
wheat in store. 


BOARDS OF TRADE. 


BY G. M. LANE, DETROIT, MICH. 

The very foolish and false remarks made by a well 
known attorney of this city a few days since in regard to 
the members of the Detroit Board of Trade simply for 
an effect upon the minds of a jury, whom he was ad- 
dressing, has attracted more attention than they are 
worth, were it not for the fact that it is just such re- 
marks and reflections steadily and persistently put forth 
by interested and uninformed individuals, and sometimes 
even by newspapers, which have given rise to a false 
sentiment in much of the public mind in 1egard to 
boards of trade and all like organizations Such persons 


associate them in their minds with “bucket shops,” stig-’ 


matize members as “tricksters,” “gamblers,” “unprinci- 
pled individuals,” etc. Others from sheer ignorance 
have conceived a prejudice, unintentional it may be, and 
continue to class all associations formed by grain and 
produce dealers as about the same as bucket shops and 
no better. Only a day or two since an estimable gentle- 
man remarked to the writer that really he did not know 
the difference between a bucket shop and a board of 
trade, and had little or no idea of the business operations 
of the latter. 

Boards of trade are as muck: a necessity to the trade of 
the world as are banking institutions, jobbing houses, or 
any organization or partnerships necessary for the moy- 
ing of goods or products between the manufacturer or 
producer and the consumer. 

Until even within the memory of those now living grain 
was sold by sample, and the identity of a consignment was 
preserved all the way from first hands to consumer. 
But, of course, under such regulations grain could not 
be moved far, and only in small quantities. As the de- 
mands of the markets and of the world increased the 
volume of the produce movements enlarged, organiza- 
tions became necessary for the establishment of grades 
and standards, and the building and management of 


elevators and warehouses, all to be under the regulation . 


of state or municipal statutes and laws. All of these 
adjuncts to the trade have become a necessity, and were 
they abolished perfect strangulation would prevail in all 
commercial channels. Take, for instance, our own Board 
of Trade. It moves annually from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 
bushels of grain. Since Aug.1 it has received 15,000 
carloads of grain, amounting to about 8,000,000 bushels. 
All of this has been shipped, or has entered into local 
consumption, or is now held in elevators, subject to 
future demands of the market. Sincethe opening of the 
season over 130 cargoes have been loaded at our eleva- 
tors, ranging from 20,000 to 40,000 bushels per cargo, 
besides which the movement by rail has been steadily 
continued. 

Now as to the men who have developed this trade, and 
who to that extent have opened a market for the surplus 
cereals of the country, adding $12,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
more or less, to the volume of business transacted in this 
city, besides all that which accrues to other interests, 
direct and indirect, from this trade. Are they “trick- 
sters,”’ “gamblers,” “cheats,” etc.? Is it not a slander 
upon honest and honorable men and their vocation to 
apply such terms to them? The writer is not a member 
of the board, but for years has been intimately acquaint- 
ed with its members, and he challenges a denial of the 
statement that they are as honorable and upright in trade, 
and honest in all their dealings, as any equal number of 
men that could be collected from any of the commercial 
circles in the city. 

Let the man who hurls such stigmas against the Board 
of Trade or its members, or any one, as for that matter, 
imagine that organization disbanded, our elevators 
closed, the immense traffic which has been built up 


turned into other channels, and thus made to enrich ~ 


other cities. Who could measure the effect of such a 
catastrophe upon our fair city and its commercial inter- 
ests? General business follows largely the channels of 
the surplus grain and produce of the country. With the 
latter barred from coming in this direction the distribu- 
tion of merchandise from this city would substantially 
cease or be ruinously affected, our jobbing houses re- 
duced and closed, our machinery would stop, and grass 
grow in our busy and beautiful streets. ; 
In view of these facts and such a record of business 


will any man undertake to maintain there is no differ-— 


ence between boards of trade and bucket shops? The 
latter never move a bushel of grain or a pound of prod- 
uce; never build an elevator or warehouse; never move 
a train of cars; and were the four institutions of that 
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description now operated in this city, or in fact the 
scores or even hundreds of them existing throughout the 
country, to-morrow wiped out, the legitimate commercial 
interests of the land would never feel the change. Not 
a wheel would be stopped; not a door be closed in any 
place for the distribution of goods; nota single train of 
cars would be taken from any line; not one less bill of 
lading be written, nor would the discount line at any 
bank be perceptibly contracted. And yetthere are some 
so prejudiced as to assert there is very little difference 
between the bucket shop and a board of trade. 

But I hear some one saying in substance that members 
of boards of trade speculate, manipulate values of grain 
and produce, deal in futures, create unhealthy states of 
the market, etc.; that all such operations are to be con- 
demned, and that in those respects they are no better 
than “gambling institutions.” 

Now, no man will undertake to uphold and defend 
every act or transaction done in bank parlors by mercan- 
tile associations, in counting rooms by railroad corpora- 
tions, by managers of mines, or of large manufacturing 
interests or other such organizations. Because there are 
men so greedy and unprincipled as to take advantage of 
opportunities afforded by legitimate organizations and 
lines of trade for their own gain, at the loss of others, 
therefore shall we join in a crusade of extermination 
against all such alliances and interests? The facilities 
afforded by large accumulations of grain, by the prompt- 
ness and regularity with which supplies, shortages, mar- 
ket values, damages to crops, commercial disasters, etc,, 
are reported and made known, do afford sometimes ready 
means and facilities for illegitimate manipulations and 
combinations. “Rings” and “corners” are sometimes 
formed upon the floors of boards of trade, or in such 
circles, that cannot be defended, though there may be 
and frequently are rules and regulations framed espe- 
cially to prevent just such combinations. It has not been 
an uncommon experience during the past few years that 
“corners” have been worked in opium, morphine, rubber 
goods, and like commodities. Combinations have been 
formed to advance the prices of glass, nails, coal, articles 
of dry goods, groceries, etc. Shall we, therefore, join in 
a senseless and unjust tirade against druggists, grocers, 
dealers in hardware, dry goods, etc., or their associa- 
tions for that reason? The proposition is too ridiculous 
to be dignified by even acontemptuous denial. Why 
then must those eng ‘ged in the grain trade be character- 
ized by the epithets already mentioned ? 

Now, I have not the time, nor you, Mr. Editor, the 
space to give me, to consider the moral and the social 
status or the effects of speculation. There are lines and 
limits within which all would consider it legitimate, and 
even beneficial. But even honest and upright men 
would not all agree as to where these lines and limits 
should be established. The active and persistent work- 
ing of “a corner” in any commodity would be defended 
by very few as upright and just to all. And yet, even 
such combinations are not unmixed evils. As already 
intimated, the Detroit Board of Trade have very stringent 
rules looking to the prevention of all such operations, 
and it is more than probable that other similar associa- 
tions have the same. As a rule, however, those who in 
times past have been the prime movers, or interested in 
such manipulations, have been so severety “punished” 
that of late there has been very little inclination to join 
in any such movement, and the grain trade has been 
quite free from such combinations, which have been 
purposely formed and worked. “Corners”? sometimes 
occur wholly from overtrading, and not from any com- 
bined effort of operators; while still more frequently 
“corners” have been charged as existing when there was 
nothing of the kind, and the belief only took form in 
the imagination of some misinformed reporter or un- 
scrupulous newspaper. 

It may as well be admitted by every one that specula- 
tion in every department of trade has come to stay; it 
has become a powerful factor in all commercial interests. 
And to a certain extent it is a legitimate factor. That it 
willalways be abused, and there will be those who will 
suffer and be wronged, is equally true. The beneficial 
results, however, we believe overbalance the evils that 
follow its presence. As a factor in trade it facilitates 
the movement of cereals and of goods; it has a tendency 
on the whole to sustain and steady values; it brings 
money to the pockets of the farmer and laborer; it fur- 
nishes employment for the laborer; it often keeps ma- 
chinery in motion; it increases transportation and to that 
extent helps such interests; it erects houses; locates and 
builds towns and even railroads. . In a word, it quickens 


business in many channels, and gives tone and interest 
to the markets when otherwise they would be dormant 
and depressed. But because the use of this factorin the 
commercial world is abused and made an agent for the 
injury sometimes of the interests of many, it does not 
follow that all or any considerable number of those in- 
terested in the grain trade of this city or of the country 
are “tricksters,” “gamblers,” etc., or that their organiza- 
tions, formed for legitimate purposes, should be charac- 
terized as no better than bucket shops, and should be 
abolished. 


A KANSAS CORN HOUSE. 


The illustrations show abuilding 112 feet long by 28 
wide, with a capacity of 18,000 bushels. It is reproduced 
from the Orange Judd Co.’s “Barn Plans and Outbuild- 
ings.” Itisa matter of interest to note how such an 
enormous granary is filled. It is done by horse power. 


WEL 
END VIEW. 


The corn is dumped from the wagon into the hopper 
below the floor of the crib. The load of corn is driven 
in upon a part of the floor which is arranged so as to tip 
the whole wagon backward. A trap door two and one- 


SIDE VIEW 
half by three feetis at the rear of the wagon. Through 
this the grain falls into the hopper which feeds it into 
the buckets. 
But that is not all of this ingenious arrangement. 


CROSS VIEW. 


From the top pulley A a horizontal belt runs the whole 
length of the barn, by means of still another pulley at 
EH. The horizontal belt passes just below the ridge pole 
of the roof. The corn falls from the inverted bucket at 
A upon the horizontal belt and is by it carried the entire 
length of the storing house and dropped into place. The 
horizontal belt is shortened as the back part of the build- 
ing is filled. The grain is turned from one side to the 
other by a sliding shute at the further end of the belt. 

The cortrivance is not elaborate. A strong leather 
belting with a set of buckets attached forms an endless 
chain, running up and down. A B in the illustration is 
this belt, and it is the elevator. It passes over pulleys 
at the top and bottom. The buckets are about two feet 
apart. Fromthe pulley A a belt passes to another pul- 
ley at C. The pulley C is joined by a tarred rope to the 
large wooden wheel, five feet in diameter, at D. This is 
turned by the horse. The motion is this: The horse 
turns the large wooden wheel. The rope from this 
wheel turns the pulley C. From C the motion is com- 
municated to the pulley at A, over which the elevator 
belt runs. 

Fig. 3 gives across section of the corn house. I 
shows how the sides of the crib are braced. The barn 
stands upon strong posts set a foot into the ground, and 
being a little more than a foot above the surface. The 
building is erected on ground earthed up so that no 
water can run under. 


Issued on*December 15, 1885. 

Bauine Pruss.—William W. Seeley, Albany, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 332,291. Filed Jan. 5, 1885. 

Batrina PreEss.—William W. Seeley, Albany, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 332,292. Filed May 21, 1885. 

BEttT-FAasTENER.—Albert D. Sikes, Buffalo, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 332,449. Filed Oct. 24, 1885. 

Drive Cuain.—James H. Weaver, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor, by direct and mesne assignments, to the Ewart 
Mfg. Co., same place. (No model.) No. 332,311. Filed 
July 12, 1883. 


Automatic Fannine Miiu.—Harry S. Zink, Saera- 
mento, Cal., assignor of two-thirds to Richard Reed and 
Henry S. Ruhlman, both of same place. (No model.) 
No: 332,470. Filed Feb. 18, 1885. 

PORTABLE PLATFORM Dump AND ELEvATOR.—Amos 
L. Grinnell, Campbell, Iowa. (Nomodel.) No. 332,654. 
Filed Aug. 24, 1885. 


Issued on December 22, 1885. 
BELT TIGHTENER.—Philias H. Binet, East Brighton, Vt. 
(No model.) No. 832,867. Filed Oct. 10, 1885. 


GrRaIn SEPARATOR.—Rufus M. Cochran, Jacinto, Cal. 
(No model.) No. 332,786. Filed Aug. 26, 1885. 


Issued on December 29, 1885. 

Bett Covupriine.—George Minch, Stamford, Conn. 
(No model.) No. 833,422. Filed June 12, 1885. 

Car STARTER AND BRAKE.—Emil Werner, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to August W. Gorner, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 333,867. Filed Oct. 7 
1885. 

ELEVATING AND CARRYING APPARATUS.—Jesse S. Ford 
Owensborough, Ky. (No model.) No, 333,456. Filed 
Oct. 17, 1885. 

Grain Drier.—Stanley E. Worrell, Hannibal, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 333,188. Filed June 18, 1885. 

Grain Scourer.—James McGill, Lockport, N. Y., 
assignor to the Richmond Mfg. Co.,same place. (No 
model.) No. 333,420. Filed Sept. 1, 1885. 

Horse Powrer.—Lemuel R. Jones, Winchester, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 333,415. Filed Novy. 13, 1885. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Charles E. Burchard 
Martinsburg, Mo. (Model.) No. 333,444. Filed Sept. 
12, 1885. 

Issued on January 5, 1886. 

Baring Press —Truman C. Naramore, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (No model.) No. 333,660. Filed Oct. 6, 1885. 

Baurne Press.—Willis D. Slauson, Racine, Wis. (No 
model.) No. 333,895. Filed Nov. 7, 1885. 

Drive Cuain.— William N. Whiteley, Springfield, O. 
(No model.) No. 333,803. Filed May 16, 1885. 

Drive Cuain.—William N, Whiteley, Springfield, O. 
(No model.) No. 333,804. Filed Aug. 14, 1885. 

Conveyine APPARATUS.—Anson Wolcott, Wolcott, Ina. 
(No model.) No. 333,987. Filed Nov. 27, 1885. 

Fanning Miitu.—John W. Shaw and George R. Shaw 
Little Rock, Minn. (No m del.) No. 333,688. Filed 
May 18, 1885. 

FanninG Mitt Horrer.—Charles H. Prentiss, Otsego, 
and Peter Walker, Lawton, Mich. (No model.) No. 
333,546. Filed April 14, 1885. 

Grain Drier.—Henry R. Foote, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 333,939. Filed Feb. 2, 1885. 

Grain Dripr.—Frederick W. Wiesfbrock, New York, 
N.Y. (No model.) No. 333,908. Filed Aug. 23, 1884. 

Horsr Powrr.—Charles Villeneuve, B»ise City, Idaho. 
(No model.) No. 333,7(2. Filed Nov. 4, 1885. 

FLAXSEED SHPARATOR.—George Adams, Sherburne, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 333,911. Filed Oct. 2, 1885. 


A local paper accounts for the elopement of a pros- 
perous farmer at Marion, Ohio, with his hired girl, by 
saying that he had always “manifested a deep interest 
in religious revivals, but of late had become a_ specula- 
tor in Bohemian oats.” 
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BELTS AS GRAIN CONVEYORS. 
[CONTINUED. | 
DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER. 

Tur PresipEent.—I would say in regard to this paper 
of Mr. Hugo’s that it is a very interesting one, not only 
for the reason that it illustrates and explains a mechan- 
ical contrivance,which I am sure is new in its application 
to most of us, but also for the further reason that it is a 
mechanism now most extensively in use at a point in 
our vast territory which, but a few years ago, was looked 
upon as the uttermost verge of civilization. The laugh 
caused by the speech made in Congress by Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky, in which he spoke of Duluth as the 
“City of the unsalted seas,” had scarce died away when 
the sound of the hammer and saw was heard in that land, 
and immense grain elevators arose, which have made 
the place second only to Chicago as the wheat center of 
the world. The apparatus which Mr. Hugo has so well 
described, I had the pleasure to examine about a year 
It was not at the time in operation, but from a 
careful examination of the mechanism I felt satisfied it 
was 4 complete success, and that a description of it 
would be of interest to engineers. I noticed that no 
wheat was discharged along its pathway, and I inquired 
if the wheat was not inclined to roll off the belt, and 
was told that it not only did not roll off, but that it 
seemed to huddle together in the center of the belt. Mr. 
Hugo’s description has made the matter so plain that 
there is little need of further explanation. But if any 
members present have seen this, or other flying convey- 
ors in operation, we shall be glad to hear from them. 
The paper is before you for discussion. 

Mr. Kunv.—I have nothing to say about the belt, as I 
am not familiar with it, but I would like to ask a ques- 
tion about the engines. The paper says: “A steeple 
compound condensing overhead vertical Cuyahoga en- 
gine furnishes the power,” and that it is the writer’s 
opinion that a properly constructed compound engine is 
‘pre-eminently fitted for elevator work, and will prove 
itself so, all the factors of fuel, interest, and maintenance 
being counted in. He says, also, that the engine runs 
two-thirds of the time with little more than frictional 
loads. That is a very important question in engineering 
—what proportion of the time the engine has torun. 
The smaller the proportion of time the engine runs 
loaded to the time it is unloaded, the greater the waste 
of fuel will be and the greater the cost of maintenance, 
labor, interest, and everything else proportionate to the 
work done. Therefore, it is frequently found the better 
economy to get a cheap engine if it does waste fuel, if 
the engine isto be run only a short time. Here is a 
compound engine, and therefore an expensive one, and 
it has only to run one-third of the time loaded. Is it 
likely that it will be more economical than a cheaper 
engine? I would like toask if the President can give 
us any information on this point. 

TH Prestpenr —I do not know that I can give the in- 
formation Mr. Kent asks for. In the first place, the use of 
engines for the purpose of lifting grain in elevators, which 
[ suppose you are not specially familiar with here, is 
one in which there is a greater variation of power, in a 
given time, than in any machine I know of. A train of 
eight or nine loaded cars is brought in, and the doors 
are thrown open at once, and the grain all goes into the 
elevators, and must be hoisted at once, and it requires an 
immense amount of power to take the grain up so sud- 
denly to the top of the house, and when that is done the 
engine has little or nothing to do until another train 
comes in, That shows the necessity of using a large 
amount of power a portion of the time, and using very 
little power at other times. As to the question of econ- 
omy in using that kind of engine, I can only say that, as 
far as my experience goes among elevator men, the ques- 
tion of economy is looked after, to a very considerable 
extent, in Chicago, Milwaukee, and in Duluth; and there 
is a great deal of striving for the most economical re- 
sults, as far as fuel is concerned, among the various ele- 
vator engine builders; and that there has been a good 
deal of rivalry in producing the results with the least 
fuel. There is a nevessity for this engine, and for this 
machinery, to be ready at any moment. It must be ready 
always to take the grain asit may come in. It might be 
true, as a matter of engineering and financiering, that a 
cheap engine which, for the time being, might use steam 
wastefully, would, inthe long run, be productive of 
economy, because the engine would not cost so much; 
but it would have to be a large engine. 

Mr. Bascock.—I think Mr. Kent has a little misun- 
derstood the conditions. When an engine runs but 
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a small portion of the time—if it were standing still | 


one-third of the time and running another third—then a 
cheap engine, probably non-condensing, would be better 
economy, because it would save more in interest, possi- 
bly, than the difference in the cost of fuel, for the time 
it was running. But that is not the case here, where 
there is a surety of running a large engine two-thirds of 
thetime with little more than frictional loads. It is im- 
peratively necessary in this case that that engine shall be 
acondensing engine; otherwise it will be discharging a 
cylinder full of steam at every revolution into the atmos- 
phere and against atmospheric pressure; but with a 
condensing engine the loss of steam is comparatively 
small for the time when the engine is running light. 
Whether a compound engine, thus conditioned, has any 
special advantage over a single cylinder, might be a 
question, but it is undoubtedly true that a condensing 
engine is absolutely necessary for economy under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. THompson.—In the manufacture of cotton-seed 
oil we frequently use screw conveyors such as are used 
for short distances in wheat mills; but they use these 
also. Where seed is to be delivered in different places) 
say to different bins, the spiral conveyors cannot deliver 
it, for the seed is all carried to the end of the conveyor. 
The belt moves in atrough. Suppose you want to de- 
liver the seed at several different points along it; the side 
of the trough is cut, and there is a door hinged in the 
trough, so that it can be opened. The belt running down 
this way, the door catches the seed and delivers it to the 
spout. 

Mr. AtBert Emmery.—Do I understand that the door 
shoves the seed off the belt ? 

Mr. THompson.—Yes, sir. When you want to deliver 
itto some other point the door previously in use is 
closed. 

Mr. Dopex.—I would like to ask the gentleman why 
aspiral conveyor will not deliver at any point? 

Mr. Tuompson.—It would with grain or anything that 
is smooth, but with cotton seed, which is covered with a 
little fuzz, it will sometimes get choked. 

Mr. Srrarron.—I would like to ask for information 
as to what this belt is composed of, in long elevators. 

Tue Presipent.—The horizontal belt described in 
Mr. Hugo’s paper is arubber belt. It runs over rolls 
which are a little smaller in diameter in the middle than 
at each end, but the deflection is very little. It is one 
continuous belt of rubber, running horizontally at very 
high speed, andthe grain is dumped down on the belt, 
in the direction in which it runs. You would naturally 
suppose it would fall off, but it soon acquires the velocity 
of the belt, and when acquired it clings to the belt, and 
moves with it. 

Mr. OBERLIN SmitH.—It bas been implied that there 
was not much information about this method of convey— 
ing grain in the East. Those of us who attended the last 
annual meeting of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers in New York, remember being taken over to 
Brooklyn and shown an entirely similar apparatus at 
“Dow’s Stores,” in the lower part of Brooklyn. The belts 
were running, I think, at about this same speed. They 
were long rubber belts on slightly concave rolls. We did 
not see any compound belts. They were conveying grain 
up and down, and delivering it and receiving it here and 
there. The grain went by its own momentum from fhe 
belt into the hopper, and flew over a space of several 
inches without spilling. The whole concern seemed to 
be very much the same as this one in question. There 
were more than a dozen of the belts, I should say. 

Mr. Dopex.—I should like to say that the dump ap- 
paratus has been used in England a long while, largely 
in sugar refineries. It runs on a track, and is locked in 
place by seizing hold of the track. When the dump is 
to be removed they get the power from the belt itself, 
which can be used to shift it by suitable gearing on one 
of the legs. No scraper is required for a conveyor of 
this kind, but the same arrangement is used as is shown 
in the paper. 

Mr. Coucu.—On page 409, near the end, sectional roll- 
ers are mentioned. I wonder if that relates to cutting 
the concave roller into a number of sections, or, if not, I 
wonder what the effect is of a loaded belt traveling over 
a roller at six or seven hundred feet a minute, when the 
velocity of the middle of the roller is about half as great 
as that at the end, and whether the brief reference to 
sectional rollers has not some allusion to a remedy for 
that apparent difficulty. 

Tur Presipent.—From my observation, which was 
somewhat hasty, the rollers were very slightly concave. 


Mr. Coucn.—Twice as large at the end as at the mid 
dle, according to the figures given. 

Tur PREsIDENT.—I think that where the grain first 
goes on the belt there is an excessive concave there. My 
recollection of the rollers is, that they were all slightly 
concave. After the grain had acquired the velocity ot 
the belt, there seemed to be no necessity for the belt 
being concave. The grain would pile up in the center of 
the belt without reference to its being concave. 5 

Mr. SmirH.—Those in Brooklyn were rollers of about 
six inches diameter, and I think they were concave only 
about an inch or less on each side. 

Mr. Bascock.—On page 488 the author says: “The 
belt is a 50-inch, four-ply rubber belt, running on rollers: 
pitched at 6 feet centers on the upper, and 12 feet centers 
on the lower part, which are 10 inches diameter at the 
ends and 514 inches in the center.”” Those are the roll- 
ers. 

THE PRESIDENT. —I think it must refer to the rollers 
where the belt first receives the grain. I do not think 
the other rollers are anything like as concave. 

Mr. Bascock.—The paper certainly gives that im- 
pression. 

Mr. Partrince.—I would like to ask if any of the, 
gentlemen present can give any details of that pneumatic 
system of handling grain by means of a current of air in 
tubes. I believe they are experimenting with it at De- 
troit in transferring not only from cars to elevator, but 
also from car to car, without shoveling or trimming. 


Mr. Huco.—The remarks of the President and Mr. 
Babcock explain the fact that the elevator engine runs 
regularly, but th eload is intermittent. 

The condensation and re-evaporation of steam in the 
cylinder of an engine is so great during high degrees of 
expansion that advanced practice, guided by latest ex- 
periments and tests, agrees in that there is a limit be- 
yond which it does not pay tc expand steam in one 
cylinder. Therefore an elevator engine (of necessity) 
with a large cylinder and governed by automatic cut- 
off valves, is wasteful, two-thirds of its time, on account 
of light loads. 

To obtain maximum economy it is necessary to have 
steam as hot as possible at admission, and that the least 
possible amount of heat should be left in the steam at 
the moment of exhaust. Therefore an elevator engine 
(of necessity) with a large cylinder, and using a throttling 
governor (which reduces the pressure, and consequently 
the temperature, of the steam at admission), is wasteful, 
two-thirds of its time, on account of light loads. 

It will be generally conceded that for every engine, 
for every pressure of steam, there is a° ‘‘best” point of 
cut-off. Any variation, one side or the other, is wasteful 
in a greater ora lesser degree. , 

Now, the best way out of the difficulty would proba- 
bly be to so subdivide our cylinders that as the load 
varies the number of cylinders doing work is varied, 
keeping each at its “best” point of cut-off, or by increas- 
ing the compression as the work decreases. But of 
those plans the first is almost impracticable, for various 
well-known reasons, and the second, although promising 
much, has not been practically worked out yet. 

In Elevator “D” engine we have a compromise en- 

ine. 

3 By making the small, or, as it is generally called, the 

high pressure cylinder, as small in diameter as possible 

(considerably smaller than if we were designing a single- 

cylinder engine for the same amount of work), we 

reduce the disproportion between cylinder and work 

during average loads. So that when all the work is ° 
being done in the high-pressure cylinder, as is the case 
very nearly half the time, it is working under all the 
advantages of a condensing engine fairly well propor- 
tioned to its work, the vacuum in the low-pressure valve 
chest being within two inches of being as nearly perfect 
as in the condenser, varying, of course, with the load, 
and with the low-pressure cylinder acting as a heat trap 
between the small cylinder and the condenser; as work is 
added it is working under all the advantage of an eco- 
nomical compound engine. The friction of the piston of 
the large cylinder, in a vertical engine, need be very 
little, the cost of maintenance and of running supplies 
being no more than for a single cylinder engine for 
equal work, if as much, while the interest on the in- 
creased first cost is very trifling compared with the saving 
in fuel. ‘ 

So far we have considered the engine only as regards 
the action of the steam in the cylinder, but if we take 
into consideration the better equalization of strains on 
the reciprocating parts of the engine we can score an- 
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other undoubted advantage over the single cylinder 
elevator engine. 

- The gentlemen who have taken part in this discussion 
seem to agree on-the necessity of a condensing engine; 
from experience with several kinds of engines, and a 
knowledge of what is expected of them in elevator work, 
I am of the opinion that a step further is needed, and 
that it is necessary to have a compound condensing en- 
gine for maximum efficiency. 
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Commission Merchant—Negligence—Loss. 


A commission merchant in Omaha did business in 
San Francisco through F., who was living at the latter 
place. Consignor did not like F.’s manner of doing 
business and told the Omaha merchant he would have 
no dealings with F. Afterward, in doing some business 
for consignor, the Omaha merchant caused commission 
goods he was to handle for consignor to be consigned to 
F., and a loss following, it was held that the Omaha 
merchant could not release himself from liability re- 
sulting from the loss of the consigned property on the 
ground that F. wasa sub-agent for whose acts he could 
not be responsible. The fact that the goods were con- 
signed to the objectionable agent, F., by the consignor, 
did not change the application of the rule that acom- 
mission merchant is held to the same degree of care and 
diligence which a reasonably prudent man would ex- 
ercise in the management of bis own affairs; it being 
shown that the commission meichant was purchasing 
other goods of the consignor at the same time, and caus- 
ing them to be shipped to F. in the same way.- Housel 
vs. Thrall, Nebraska Supreme Court. 


Option Contracts and Contracts for Future 
Delivery. 

Much confusion existsin the minds of even grain 
traders as to the validity of contracts of this nature be- 
fore the law. An option contract has been defined by the 
courts ‘‘as a contract where the seller has the privilege 
of delivering or not delivering, and the buyer the privilege 
of calling or not calling forthe subject matter of the 
contract, just as they choose, and where, on the maturity 
of the contract, itis to be settled by the adjustment of dif- 
ferences in the market values between the contract price 
and market price at the time when either party has the 
right to call for performance.” These contracts have 
been almost uniformly held to be void in law, and not 
enforceable. 

By express statutes insome of the states, as in Illi- 
nois, thay are declared gambling contrac's, and even 
after they have been settled and closed the party paying 
oyer any money under them may recover it back from 
the party he paid it to, and in case he has given notes or 
other negotiable instruments, may defend and defeat such 
negotiable paper even in the hands of innocent purchas- 
‘ers of them for value. The reason of this is that such 
transactions are declared by statute absolutely void and 
criminal, and a void instrument cannot become valid by 
a subsequent transfer. But such is not the case with a 
contract for the future delivery of any chattels, grain, or 
other merchandise, even though the seller have not the 
actual article on hand at the time of the sale which he 
contracts to deliver at a future time, provided such con- 
tract is made in good faith with the intention of deliver- 
ing or receiving the article contracted for. 

So, where one party means to carry out the contract on 
his part by actually delivering the “stuff” sold or receiv- 
ing the “stuff” bought, even though the other party to 
the contract may expect and intend to perform it by a 
mere adjustment of differences, the intent of one party 
to make it a gambling transaction does not make it so as 

to the other party, if he does not share in the intention 
or consent to it. The trouble is not, in the case of con- 
tracts for future delivery, with the validity of the con- 
tract itself, by reason of its nature or form, but the nice 
question is as to whether it was carried out and completed 
in such a manner as to make a court regard it as a bona 
fide purchase or sale of goods for future delivery, or a 


mere speculation or bet on the market price of the arti- 
cle in question to be settled by differences. 

The courts will go behind the contract itself and as- 
certain from even previous dealings between the same 
parties as to what their intentions were, and for such 
purpose it was held in one case that where the person 
purchasing ten thousand bushels of wheat was a clerk 
on a comparatively small salary, and from what appeared 
in the evidence could not be expected, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, to have the money to pay for the 
actual grain if delivered to him, that this was a circum 
stance which might be taken into consideration in de 
termining whether the parties to the contract intended 
to deal in the actual article or merely speculate on the 
market price. 

So, the performance of these contracts, through the 
ordinary usages of boards of trade and exchanges, has be- 
come exceedingly difficult, without the doing of things 
which courts will deem evidence of a gambling contract. 
In Lyon & Co. vs..Culbertson, Blair & Co., 83 Ills., 33, 
the Supreme Court.of Illinois held that a rule of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which authorized either party 
to call the other for margins, and in case the party called 
for margins failed to-respond, the party calling might 
declare the contract performed on his part, without ten- 
dering performance by offering to deliver; and without 
such offer to deliver, to charge the party in default with 
the difference, between the market and the contract 
price was void, even though the rules of the Board were 
expressly made a part of the contract, and both parties 
were members of the Board. 

It may be safely stated that any rule or usage which 
excuses a party to such contract from performance or an 
offer to perform on his part, before he is enabled to de- 
clare the other party to the contract in default, and charge 
him with damages or differences, will not receive the 
sanction of the law. 

In Lyon vs. Culbertson, the court expressly says: 
“Where, by agreement, parties dispense with a perfcrm- 
ance, or at least an offer or readiness to perform, then 
they render the contract obnoxious to the law of con- 
tracts. It is this effort (to dispense with performance) 
which stamps the contract as a gaming contract. 
this effort which characterizes the transaction and ren- 
ders it illegal.” 

So, in effecting adelivery under these contracts for 
future delivery, underthe ordinary usages of boards of 
trade, by means of “rings,” many legal difficulties are 
encountered. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Irwin vs. Williar, 110 U.S., p. 499, without 
directly holding that the practices of effecting a settle- 
ment by “ringing up” (that is, by the brokers settling the 
differences on all the deals they may have with each other 
without keeping the contracts of each customer distinct, 
and without specific deliveries on each) was illegal, as 
the case before them did not necessitate such decision, 
still condemned the practice, and held that a customer 
whose contract had been settled in that manner, who did 
not know of the custom and did not actually assent to it, 
could not be bound by such a settlement of his contract. 

The Appellate Court of the First District of Illinois 
has, however, held this mode of settling a contract legal, 
but its decision is not final. As tothe legality of the 
practice of performing and settling contracts in this 
manner, the law cannot be deemed as by any means set- 
tled. 

In afew words, the law pertaining to contracts for 
future delivery may be said to be that such contracts are 
in themselves legal and enforceable, but if, from any cir- 
cumstances conaected with either the making or perform- 
ance of the contract, a court can gather that the object 
and intention of the parties to it were to bet on the mar- 
ket price at a given time, and then settle the contract by 


the payment of differences, the contract will be void in 
law.—American Miller. 


National Banks—Drafts—Bills of Lading. 


In the case of the Union National Bank vs. Rowan, 
sheriff, et al., decided recently by the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, it appeared that two of the defendants, 
partners, ordered from dealers in grain at Chicago a lot 
of bran and oats. At the time of the shipment of these 
goods the Chicago firm drew drafts on the defendants 
for the price thereof, which were either discounted by 
or sold to the plaintiff upon the security of the bills of 
lading, which at the same time were indorsed by the 
Chicago firm and delivered to plaintiff. These drafts, 
with the bills of lading attached, were sent by the plain- 
tiff to its agent in Columbia, the Carolina National Bank, 
to be presented to the drawers for acceptance. When so 
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presented they were not accepted. When the bran and 
oats reached Columbia they were seized by the sheriff 
under a warrant of attachment sued out by the defend- 
ants on aclaim which they allege was due them by the 
Chicago firm growing out of some previous transaction. 
Thereupon action was brought to recover the possession 
of the bran and oats. It was not denied that the indorse- 
ment and delivery of the bills of lading to the plaintiff 
passed the title and right to the possession of the articles 
mentioned therein to the plaintiff, provided the transac— 
tion was valid and legal, and this having been done prior 
to the seizure under the warrant of attachment, the 
plaintiff would in that case have aright to recover. It 
was contended, however, that under the national bank- 
ing law of the United States the plaintiff had no 
authority to purchase the drafts with the bills of lading 
attached, and that therefore the transaction was wlira 
vires, illegal, and passed no title to the plaintiff. The 
Supreme Court decided that the papers in controversy, 
though called drafts, were in fact bills of exchange, be- 
ing open letters of request or orders from the Chicago 
firm to defendants desiring them to pay on their account 
the sums of money therein mentioned to a third person. 
The court held, as national banks are expressly author- 
ized by the act of Congress to buy and sell exchange, 
there could not be a doubt that the plaintiff had a right 
to purchase these papers, as they were in fact bills of 
exchange, and that it was immaterial to inquire whether 
the plaintiff bought or discounted the papers. Under 
any view that might be taken the court said the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence, 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 7, 1886.—The past year has 
not been the most successful to grain merchants at this 
point. There has, in fact, been a good deal of complaint 
made because there has not been more than enough busi- 
ness to pay running expenses. There have been no 
speculative features to note that have been of benefit to 
the different parties interested. Everybody with one 
mind seemed averse to dabbling in grain. Piped they 
ever so melodiously dealers could not create any feeling 
of interest. At this point the highest price was obtained 
for wheat on April 30, when 8334 cents were obtained. 
The general tendency of prices for the two past years 
has been about the same, The average price for the 
year was 70.52 cents; this makes a difference for the two 
years of only .48 of a cent in favor of the past year. 

At present a number of millers throughout the states 
of Kansas and Missouri are drawing quite heavily on 
Northern points for their supplies of wheat. In some 
sections of these two states there is not enough wheat 
left from the limited crop of last year to nearly supply 
thedemand ateven this rather early day. Sections 
which three months ago were liberal shippers to this 
place are at present compelled to go 500 miles or more 
tothe North to replenish their unwisely depleted stocks, 
This is certainly improvidence with a vengeance. 

At the beginning of 1886 there are nine regular eleva- 
tors at this point, with capacities as follows: “Union,” 
400,000 bushels; “Arkansas Valley,” 425,000; “A,” 175,- 
000; “Advance,” 120,000; “Alton,” 175,000; “Kansas,” 
100,000; “Novelty,” 225,000; “Inter-Ocean,” 150,000; 
“Belt Line,” 140,000; making a total of 1,910,000 bush- 
els The daily transfer capacity is as follows: “Union,” 
100,000 bushels; “Arkansas Valley,” 125,000; “A,” 35,- 
000; “Advance,” 30,000; “Alton,” 50,000; “Kansas,” 
30,000; ‘‘Novelty,” 40,000; “Inter-Ocean, 40,000; “Belt 
Line,” 10,000; making the total transfer capacity of the 
city 655,000 daily. 

Just now the amount of grain and the grade in the dif- 
ferent elevators is as follows: Wheat, No.1, 982 bush- 
els; No. 2 red, 351,926; No73, 205,014; No. 2 soft, 131, 
189; No. 3, 77,875; No. 4, 92,632; rejected, 66,845; this 
is about the same amount as was in store at this place 
the beginning of last year. Of corn, the number of 
bushels in the different elevators is as follows: No. 2, 
45,125; No. 3, 14,111; No. 2 white, 10,215; No. 4, 746; 
high mixed, 1,387. Oats, No. 2, 19,643; rejected, 2,000. 
Rye, No. 2, 4,233; rejected, 2,827. 

During the four weeks just closed there have been 
85,144 bushels of wheat received; 191,820 of corn; 62,- 
531 of oats, and 5,636 of rye received at all the elevators. 
So far this year there have been 10,272 bushels of wheat 
received as compared to 55,911 the corresponding time 
in 1885 ; 36,836 of corn against 73,197 last year, and 481 
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of rye as compared to 1,244 last year. Thus it will be 
seen that in every instance a decrease isshown. This is 
easily accounted for in the case of wheat, which is not 
to be had in this section, but with reference to corn one 
has to look further. The experience of former years 
has taught the average farmer in the states adjacent to 
this point that they have not been getting all out of their 
corn that a more conservative course would allow them. 
The result is that many of them are holding their corn 
either to feed to their cattle and hogs, or waiting until 
prices reach to that point that will enable them to reap 
the richest rewards for their labor. A few years back 
this was not the case, for the husbandman, nolens vo- 
lens, was obliged to send his cereals to market to meet 
the notes which he had been obliged to render earlier in 
the season, to put in hiscrop. This no longer holds. 
The average farmer in this section can now afford to 
bide his time. It is no longer that he is the suppliant; 
he is master of the situation, and can almost dictate his 
own terms. Your correspondent has seen statistics to 
the effect that the corn was not in the states tributary to 
this point. Itis not the fact. There is no dearth of 
corn except in a very few portions of the country. In 
the south middle portions of Missouri there is some 
complaint of scarcity, but in no other parts have reports 
been verified that there is any scarcity of this product. 
It’s in these states either to be sent in within the next 
few weeks in the original form or in the shape of hogs 
or cattle. In Kansas the shortage in this cereal amounts 
to 21,699,686 bushels. The cry has consequently gone 
forth that thire is a dearth of the cereal in the land. 
One of the most conservative citizens of Kansas told 
your correspondent that there was more than enough 
held over from the crop of 1884 to more than make up 
the shortage of 1885. Ofcourse if the amount sent to mar- 
ket equals that of last year by the 1st of May there will 
be a decided falling off in the visible supply and a con- 
sequent inflation of prices. Yet the hand-writing on 
the wall goes to prove that the demand will be far short 
of last year. Earlier inthe season it was said that the 
prices on wheat would advance to a point that would 
leave those of the previous year inthe shade. The re- 
verse has been the case... The average price of corn dur- 
ing 1885 was 6.12 cents below that of 1884, and some rea- 
son that there must be a consequent advance in the very 
near future that will leave prices of last year in the 
shade. They are forgetful of the fact that values of all 
staples are on the decline. There will be an advance but 
it will not be in excess of the rise in values at the cor- 
responding time last year. 

The limited crop of wheat did not have a healthy in- 
fluence on flour. Mills at this point have not proved a 
bonanza to their owners. Some have been closed. 
The ‘‘Gate City” and ‘Diamond’ have closed their 
doors for good. The former shut up because the 
owners discovered that they could not successfully com- 
pete with the establishments which had the more mod- 
ern means of milling at their command; and as the 
times were not favorable for going to the expense of 
renovating the machinery, the house was closed. The 
latter was changed into a corn and hominy mill, for 
which there is a fine outlook. 

Several very important changes have been made dur- 
ing the year. Many of the mills have materially en- 
larged their capacity and replaced their burrs with roll- 
ers. It is safe to say that had the owners any idea of 
the course of milling events just now they would not 
have consented to the changes. Still an off year is after 
all the best time to take the bull by the horns and push 
needed improvements in order to be fully prepared for 
the rush which inevitably follows a depressed state of 
trade. 

The bulk of the lower grades of flour manufactured 
here are sent South. The demand has not been up to 
that of the year 1884, although a fairly healthy drain has 
been had. Notwithstanding the limited Southern de- 
mand, Kansas City millers have been able to hold their 
own. 

At the opening of the year 1884 prices were but little 
better for the higher gradesof flour than for the 
medium. Fancy sold at $1.40 to $1.50 per sack, and 
three X brought 90 cents to $1.00. Thedivergence since 
then in values has, with few exceptions, been constant, 
until at present it is quoted at $1.85 to $1.95 for best, an 
increase in price of 55 cents; while X is sold at 95 cents 
to $1.00—about the same as at the opening of 1885. The 
reason for this is that the demand for the better grades 
of flour has grown much larger, while the poorer qual- 
jty 1s hard to move, Prices have been quite regular, 


not following so closely on those of wheat as during 
1884. 

The latter part of the year, and more particularly dur- 
ing the summer months, the mills were.running on half 
time, and at certain periods were shut down altogether. 
Within the next three months a 400-barrel mill will 
have been begun here, the contract having been con- 
summated some time since. The dullness in milling 
interests was not confined to the city mills in this sec- 
tion. All portions of Kansas aud Missouri report a 
rather dull and unsatisfactory year of it—many of them 
not having kept running more than one-quarter of their 
capacity. Those that are‘running in the state of Kansas 
are to a great extent drawing on the supplies of spring 
wheat in Nebraska, Wyoming and Utah territories, 
Wheat isusually shipped from here to the- mills of Min 
neapolis, but this year the reverse has been the case. 
The total amount of business done has not exceeded 
$1,000,000, and the year closed rather worse than it 
opened. However the milling fraternity declare that 
prospects are much brighter for this season than for 
1885, and with a big crop of wheat in the country tribu- 
tary to this section things will be made to boom within 
the next nine months. The three cornmeal mills at this 
point report a very fair year’s deal. 

Prices 01 No. 2 red wheat during the month have de- 
clined from 70 cents to 6844 cents, while No. 2 soft has 
advanced from 84 to 8444 cents. No.3 red at the open- 
ing of the month under consideration sold at 5414 cents, 
and at the close brought 511g cents. No. 2 corn showed 
a decline of °¢ cent for the same time, declining from 
274 to 265¢, and white from 2734 to 271g cents. There 
are at present 931,788 bushels in store of wheat, 82,715 
bushels of corn, 45,216 of oats, 5,154 of rye and 839 of 
barley. 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


THE WORLD’S HARVEST DATES. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Will 
you kindly state in your next issue the dates (as nearly 
as possible) when wheat is offered for sale from all parts 
of the world where wheat is grown. Also about the time 
harvesting begins in the different parts of the globe. 
Yours truly, T. D. Woovcoox. 
Chater, Manitoba. 


[If we correctly understand our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, the following is an answer: Some short time, of 
course, must be allowed between harvest and the putting 
of the wheat upon the market:] 


JANUARY.—Harvest is ended in most districts in Aus- 
tralia, and shipments have been made of the new crop. 
Chili, New Zealand, Argentine Republic. 

Frpruary.—Upper Egypt, India. 

Marcu.—Egypt, India. 

Aprit.—Coast of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, India, Persia, 
Asia Minor, Mexico, Cuba. 

May.—Persia, Asia Minor, Algeria, Syria, Texas, Flor- 
ida, Morocco, Mid China, Japan, Central Asia. 

JuNE.— California, Oregon, Southern United States, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary-Turkey, Roumelia, Dan- 
ube, South Russia, South of France, Danubian Princi- 
palities, Greece, Sicily, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Carolina (North and South), Tennessee 
Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado 
Missouri. 

Juny.—Southern, Eastern and Middle English Coun- 
ties, Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New England, New 
York, Virginia, Upper Canada, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Poland. 

Avueust.—United Kingdom, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Manitoba, Columbia (British), Lower 
Canada, Hudson’s Bay Territory, Denmark, Poland. 

SrPrEMBER.—Scotland. England—hops and roots. 
America—maize. Athabasca—wheat, barley, etc. 
Sweden, North Russia. France—beet-root, buckwheat. 
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OctToBER.—Scotland. America—maizecrop. France, 
Germany—vintage. 
NoveMBER.—Australia (North), Peru, South Africa. 
DrEcEMBER.—Australia (South), Argentine Republic. 


FROM ATCHISON, KAN, 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade :—The 
question that still puzzles the grain men of Atchison is 
the same old trouble. <A certain grain firm of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., is still “hogging”’ the most of the corn on 
the Central Branch road by reason of some “inside” ar- 
rangement with the Gould road. It seems to us that 
there is a law forbidding such arrangements as this, but, 
as it is the case all over the country, the railroad com- 


panies employ the very best talent they can find inthe , 


way of attorneys, and pay no attention whatever to the 
law of the state. 

In our last communication we were under the i iprotese 
sion that this matter of discrimination would be fixed 
up to the satisfaction of all; but we were evidently mis- 
taken. The Missouri Pacific Company has no doubt 
violatcd all of its recent arrangements, and the discrim- 
ination against Atchison is more pronounced than ever. 
A good deal of testimony is being taken, and as the 
Atchison grain men are at last very mad, we may look 
for some very startling developments soon. 

There are stored in the Santa Fe Elevator here at least 
100,000 bushels of 1885 wheat, and only a very small por- 
tion of it is fit for milling purposes. At least nine- 
tenths of the wheat grown in Kansas this year is of a re- 
jected quality. There have not been received altogether 
ten cars of wheat that would grade above No. 3. 

Yours truly, Gore & Topp. 

Atchison, Kan. 


Sinker, Davis & Co., Indianapolis, report that on the 
whole 1885 was a satisfactory business. 


Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., write that their 
correspondence indicates a boom in elevator building. 


Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia and New York, have 
opened an office at 135 Lake street, Chicago, where they 
carry a full line of their guaranteed roofing plates— 
“Gilbertson’s Old Method” and ‘“Camaret.” 


The first cotton belting was made in 1858 by the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co., of Middletown, Conn., and it has one belt 
which has been in active use over twenty-five years. It 
is just putting in two water wheels. At this time it 
employs about 1,000 hands in all its mills. 


The works of the Link-Belt Machinery Oo., in this. 
city received a severe scorching on the morning of Dec. 
21. The origin of the fire is a mystery, and while the 
damage done was severe, it was fully covered by insur- 
ance, and serious as the disarrangement caused was, it 
has not interfered with the prompt dispatch of business. 
They are rapidly rebuilding their works, which were 
partially destroyed by fire. The new roof is completed, 
and machinery is now running on the three lower floors. 
They are able to fill orders from the large stock which 
they carry, and which, fortunately, was not destroyed. 
The foundry and woodworking departments were not 
injured. 


The best and cheapast car starter is sold by Borden, 
Selleck & Co, Chicago. With it one man can move a 
loaded car. 


In spite of the asserted fact that Europe has refused 
to take our breadstuffs unless we take the products of its 
pauper labor, we exported to that continent 31,462,956 
bushels of wheat and 8,063,216 barrels of flour, 60,930,- 
633 bushels of corn, and 8,633,716 bushels of oats. In 
spite of the reported rejection of the American hog, we 
shipped abroad 260,170 barrels of pork, 294,067,107 
pounds of lard, 442,227,047 pounds of cured meats. 
These figures show an increase over 1884 of 550,000 bar- 
rels of flour, 31,500,000 bushels of corn, 3,000,000 
bushels of oats, 119,863,269 pounds of meats, 79,083,170" 
pounds of lard, and 88,031 barrels of pork. American 
trade may be going to the bow-wows, but if this isa sample 
of the way it is going everybody in America except the 
Cobden Club emissaries wil] be very well content to seq 
it go—Detrott Tribune, 
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Australia has 90,000 tons of wheat available for export 


Farmers around Mentorville, Neb., are burning corn 
for fuel. 


Stocks of flaxseed here are 597,736 bushels, and 139,- 
967 bushels afloat. 


The wheat shipments of Duluth, Minn., were over 14,- 
000,000 bushels the past year. 


A Dakota farmer reports that his field of barley grew 
for thirty-eight days at the rate of an inch per day. 


The exports of wheat from California during the 


cereal year 1884.’85 amounted to 1,001,361 short tons. 
' Minnesota devoted 125,000 acres to flax raising last 


season. It is saia to be more profitable than wheat 
growing. 

Daniel Bull, a fanning mill manufacturer, of Racine 
Wis., has assigned, with liabilities of $7,000 and assets 
of $3,000. 

An attempt is being made in Texas to produce a cross- 
ing between wheat and rye, to become the standard cereal 
for breadstuffs. 

The surplus of wheat from the crop of 1885 in Minne- 
sota and Dakota is estimated by a grain dealer in the 
Northwest at 44,000,000 bushels. 

The exports of breadstuffs from American ports from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 26, 1885, were 22,640,000 bushels, against 
44,805,000 bushels for the same time in 1884. 

A farmer in Walsh county, Dak., whose wheat was cut 
down by hail, harvested a second crop very late, yielding 
ten bushels per acre and grading No. 1 Northern. 

According to the supplemental crop report of the 
Georgia Agricultural Department, the total yield. of the 
corn crop in the state amounts to about 30,000,000 bush- 


els. 


England bought during the first eight months of the 
year 6,500,000 bushels of wheat from India, 7,500,000 
bushels from Russia, and 20,000,000 bushels from the 
United States. 


Horace Davis, a San Francisco miller, now estimates 
the total yield of the wheat crop in California at 20,000,- 
000 bushels, or from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 less than any 
former estimate. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States 
from Sept. 1, 1885, to Jan. 5, 1886, aggregated 23.615,000 
bushels, against 47,367,000 bushels the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Ohio farmers seem not to be inclined to abandon wheat 
growing on account of low prices, the area sown this 
fall in Ohio being about 2,676,000 acres, ora trifle in 
excess of that sown last season. 


The farmers in Kidder county, Dak., who for the 
past two years tried the experiment of sowing only the 
largest and plumpest grain, are reported to have ob- 
tained an average yield of thirty-two bushels per acre of 
a quality of wheat so superior that they are offered fif- 
teen cents above the market price. The cost of raising 
the wheat was a little over twenty-five cents a bushel, 
and their net profits are about sixty cents per bushel. 


Says Commissioner Colman: “The report of the 
present year contains a review of the course of agricult- 
ural production during fifteen years, which shows an 
estimated increase in corn of 37,000,000 acres, or 80 per 
cent.; in wheat, of 20,000,000 acres, or 108 per cent.; in 
oats, of 13,000,000 acres, or 142 per cent.; in all cereals 
taken together, 67,000,000 acres, or 97 per cent. The en- 
largement of the wheat area was extraordinary during 
the period of partial failure of the crops of Western 
Burope; the extension of the bredth in maize was aided 
by the rise of the foreign trade in beeves and fresh 
meats, and by the sudden enlargement of exports of 
pork products, induced by the cheapness of corn; and 
the cultivation of oats has received especial impetus 
from the seeding of rust-proof varieties in the South, 
and from the necessity of less heating feed tor horses 
than a too exclusive maize ration. The increase from 
690,00,000 acres of cereals in 1870—~a breadth nearly 


equal to the superficial area of Missouri and Ohio—to 
136,000,000 acres, an increase of 67,000,000 acres since 
‘1870, means the seeding and harvesting of additional 
area equal to the entire surface of Iowa and North Caro 
lina.’—Harm and Fireside. 

The Chicago Fire Underwriters’ Association has 
adopted «new schedule on grain elevators, looking to 
some improvements in the risks, which the elevator 
men promise to make, and when made the rates will be 
about the same as heretofore, the only change of impor- 
tance, aside from the requirements in regard to iron stair- 
ways and stand-pipes outside, metal receptacles for 
waste, fire buckets, barrels, etc., being that a standard 
elevator will be one with 1,000,000 bushels or less capac- 
ity, acharge being made for those which have a larger 
capacity. A new rule was adopted, which requires that 
time must be given on all entries after they run three 
months. 


Cincinnati Hnquirer: I had a conversation yesterday 
with Mr. Dwight, the manager of the great Dwight 
farm in Dakota. He has 60,000 acres of land to till— 
one of the largest tracts in Dakota or the country. I 
asked him if the India wheat crops affected Dakota, and 
was surprised at the prompt answer in the negative. 
He explained his reply by saying: ‘The wheat raised 
in Dakota is harder than any wheat that is grown in 
quantities anywhere onthe face of the globe. It will 
always bring a higher price than any other wheat, be- 
cause it makes better flour. As long as some men are 
richer than others and will have the best of everything 
that money can buy, so long will Dakota wheat have the 
best of every market. I attribute the quality of the 
grain to the coolness of the climate and the large quan 
tity of alkali that it finds to absorb in Dakota soil. The 
Indian wheat is soft and pulpy. Itis not a good article 
of food. Right alongside of us, Montana and Washing 
ton Territories are unable to produce such wheat as we 
do.” 


According to the last estimates of the Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington for the 
principal cereal crops of last year, the aggregate number 
of bushels was as follows, in round numbers: Corn, 
1,936,000,000; wheat, 357,000,000; oats, 629,000,000. The 
area of corn was 73,000,000 acres; of wheat, 84,000,000; 
of oats, 23,000,000. The value of corn averages nearly 
83 centsper bushel, and makes an aggregate of $635,000,- 
000—$5,000,000 less than the value of last year’s crop. 
The decrease in the production of wheat was 30 per 
cent., and only 17 per cent. in valuation, which is $275,- 
000,000. Thevaluation of oats is $180,000,000. The 
reduction in wheat was mostly in the valleys of Ohio and 
in California. The states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas, in 1884, produced 170,000,000 
bushels; last year 80,000,000, a reduction of 90,000,000 
bushels. The production of all the cereals was 53 bushels 
to each inhabitant, and the aggregate volume was larger 
than any former year. 


CHICAGO GRAIN INSPECTION. 


The fourteenth annual report of the Grain Inspection 
Department, presented to the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners by Chief Inspector Price two months 
ago, has just been issued. It opens by showing that the 
total number of cars inspected during the year was 212,- 
270, an increase of 1,448 over 1884 and 942 over the av- 
erage 1eceipts of the last five years; 2,607,760 bushels of 
grain were inspected on arrival by canal and lake. The 
inspection from store amounted to 45,578,922 bushels, or 
13,251,856 less than that of last year, owing to unfavor- 
able markets and the fact that a larger number of cars 
than ever before had been shipped straight to the Hast 
without passing through elevators. The total receipts for 
the year are shown to be $82,898.86, and the total ex- 
penses $101,619.08. The inspection fees earned 
amounted to $80,174.08. The balance on hand as per 
last report was $36,452.83. The increase in the expend- 
itures over the previous years is accounted for mainly 
by the fitting up and furnishing of new offices, etc. At- 
tention is called to the reduction of the inspection fee 
last December from 35 to 25 cents per car, which has 
during no month been adequate to meet the expenses of 
the department, and it is recommended that the rate be 
restored. The work of inspection is done by a force of 
forty-seven men—the same number that has been en- 
gaged since 1880, though there are now two more rail- 
roads and six more elevators. The discharge of helpers 
when the financial condition of the department requires 


a reduction of the force is characterized as “very un- 
wise and detrimental to the service,” as the helpers 
force is considered the training school for all experts in 
inspection. 

The report then deals with the danger menacing grain 
in store arising from the increasing amount of grain 
shipped from country points infected with weevil. 
Where grain presented for inspection bears any indica- 
tion of the pest itis passed as ‘not graded,” but it is 
pointed out that under certain atmospheric conditions it 
is impossible to detect either its smell or appearance. 
It is recommended that some provision be made for a 
periodical examination of the elevators to guard against 
injury to their patrons by reason of weevil in their 
bins. 

The removal of the Board of Trade to its new build- 
ing involved an increase in rental of $1,200 per annum 
for new and convenient office quarters. 

It is stated that, owing to the intense heat last summer 
when wheat was “in the milk’ and rains during harvest, 
the wheat presented for inspection is shrunken and con- 
tains so many bleached, blighted and grown berries that 
an unusually small percentage passes into the specula- 
tive grade. The same causes produced a large amount of 
stained and damaged grain in the crops of oats and 
barley. 

The inspectors are congratulated on the fact that over 
13,000,000 bushels have been carried from one year into 
another in excellent condition. 


A GREAT SCHEMER. 

“This Phil Armour may be a very smart man,” said 
the long-haired passeager from Wisconsin, “but I have a 
scheme which will make a million dollars while he’s 
making a cent—a million to his cent, I say.” 

“What, you?” 

“Yes,me. I’m the very man that’s got the scheme. 
Got it right here in my head, too. Andif you'll prom- 
ise not to give it away I'll tell you whatit is. You prom- 
ise? Allright. Well, to begtn with, wheat is a great 
staple, ain’t it? The wheat crop of the Northwest regu- 
lates the price in the world according to its quality, 
doesn’t it? As soon as the farmers get their crops har- 
vested they thresh it out and take it to market and sell 
it, don’t they ? The wheat comes in as fast as it is needed 
and can be shipped, and so the price is regulated, not by 
what is offered, but by the quantity raised, ain’t it? 
Now, see here. Suppose I get up a company: we in- 
corporate under the laws of several states; we send out 
1,000 agents, who travel all over the Northwest during 
the first seven months of 1886; they each see ten farmers 
a day or 10,000 altogether, or 80,000 a week, or say 1,500,- 
000 farmers during the seven months; they get each one 
of these farmers to join our association, taking stock to 
the extent of his wheat crop, whatever it may be; every 
farmer agrees under penalty not to sella bushel of wheat 
until the price touches $2 at Chicago, and to give the as- 
sociation all he gets over $2 a bushel; these 1,500,000 
farmers will grow four-fifths of the wheat crop of the 
country, and thus we’ll have the 1886 crop in our pool; 
there’ll be no wheat crop offered in the market, and none 
to be had for love, food or money; the price will go 
sailing up to about $5 a bushel in less than ten days after 
the threshing begins; the world must have wheat, and 
we’ll have acorner on about all the wheat in America. 
We'll make such regulations as to the quantities to be 
sold that we can keep the price at about $3 all fall and 
winter. Millions in it? Why, millions are no name for 
it. The farmers will fall over each other in their haste 
to get into our association. We'll be the absolute mas- 
ters of the grain market, and if the crop is 500,000,000 
bushels we’ll make $500,000,000. Our expense will be 
only two millions. And that ain’t all. We’ll sell rail- 
road stocks short, because if the roads can’t get any 
wheat to carry they’ll have to pass their dividends, and 
down will go their shares five points at a jump.” 

“Great scheme.” 

“Great scheme! Why, man,in two years I’ll be able 
to buy Chicago. Ill build a palace the walls of which 
shall be $20 gold pieces. But say ?” 

“What 9”? 

“Lend me half a dollar till I get my company started, 
will you ?”—Ohicago Herald. 


The Howe Scale took first premium at Philadelphia, 
Paris, Sydney, and other exhibitions, Borden, Selleck 
& Co,, agents, Chicago, 
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Andover, Dak., has three elevators. 
J. D. Hatfield, grain dealer, Nelhigh, Neb., has sold 


out. 
Wm. Linken, grain dealer, Terre Haute, Ind., has sold 


out. 

Jaqua & Martin, grain dealers, Austin, Tex., have dis- 
solved. 

Parties from Bay City have oy ened a “bucket-shop” in 
Pontiac, Mich. 

S. W. Brereton, grain and hay dealer, Denver, Col. , has 
sold out. 

The union elevator scheme at Edgeton, Minn., is 
booming. 

G. A. Koester & Co., grain dealers, Durant, Iowa, have 
dissolved. 

Miller & Hotchkiss, grain dealers, Pulaski, Iowa, have 
dissolved. 

Ellis Pearce & Co., grain dealers, Pawtucket, R. I., have 
dissolved. a 

Flandreau, Dak., shipped 175,000 bushels of grain the 
past year. 

The new elevator at Washburn, Minn., is fast nearing 
completion. 

Eakin & Griffith, grain dealers, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have dissolved. 

A farmers’ elevator company is to be organized at 
Devil’s Lake, Dak. 

Shattuck & Hall, flour and grain dealers, Nashua, N. 
H., have dissolved. 

Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., are building an 
elevator at Galt, Ill. 

Bullock & Strickler, grain dealers, etc., Georgetown, 
Col., have dissolved. 

The eleva'ors at Wymore, Neb. put up an average of 
$1,000 a day for grain. 

There is but li tle marketable wheat left, it is said, in 
La Crosse county, Wis. 

Fitch & Phillips, grain commission merchants, Chica- 
go, Ill., have dissolved. 

B. G. Fisher & Co., grain commission merchants, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have dissolved. 

W.S. Adams & Co, grain commission merchants, Chi- 
cago, Li], have dissolved. 

F. P. Willis & Co., flour and grain dealers, Winches 
ter, N. H., have dissolved. 

The new $2,000 elevator at Fairfield, Minn., will have 
a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

Murry Nelson & Oo., grain commission merchants 
Chicago, Il1., have dissolved. 

R. D. Carr, dealer in grain and owner of an elevator, 
of Ramsey, Ill., has assigned. 

E. W. Pierce, a dealer in hay and grain, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been attached. 

The vessels at Milwaukee, Wis., have a storage room 
for 1,200,000 bushels of wheat. 

James Nape, a grain and flour dealer of Leetonia, 
Ohio, has made an assignment. 

About 10,000 bushels of wheat has been received at 
the warehouse in Swanville, Minn. 

There is said to be 15,185,000 bushels of wheat in 
Northwestern elevators at present. 

Over 100,000 bushels of wheat have been sold so far at 
Hawley, Minn., from the last crop. 

F. I. Massey & Co. succeed Duell & Massey,’grain 
commission merchants, of this city. 

J. F. Zahn & Co. succeed Hallaran & Zahn, grain 
commission merchants, Detroit, Mich. 

E. 8. Rowland & Co. succeed Rowland, Jolly & Co., 
grain commission merchants, Chicago, III. 

Griffiths & Goodby, grain brokers, New York City, 
have dissolved. Clarence Goodby continues. 

A large quantity of grain is still in the hands of farm- 
ers in Edmunds and Walworth counties, Dak. 

L.J. Lederer has been admitted to the firm of S. P. 
Thompson & Co., grain dealers, Baltimore, Md. 

George-A. Russell has retired from the firm of J. V. 
& J. Hansen & Co., grain dealers, etc., Salem, Mass. 

r J. H. French & Son, grain commission merchants, 
Chicago, Ill., have dissolved, H. D. French retiring. 

James 8. Tate retires from the firm of Milmine, Bod- 
man & Oo., grain commission merchants, of this city. 

W. Northrup & Co., grain commission merchants, have 
dissolved. W. Northrup continues under the same style. 

The farmers’ elevator at Carman, Minn., will be en- 
larged in the spring, so as to greatly increase its capac- 
ity. 

The Newton Milling and Elevator Company was 
organized at Newton, Kan., Jan. 5, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The officers of the company are B. War- 
kentine, president, manager and treasurer; Charles R 


McLain, secretary; B. Warkentine, 8. Lehman, Charles 
R. McLain and David Goerse, directors. 

Fanny R. Wiseman has sold outher interest in the firm 
of F. R. Wiseman & Co., grain dealers, Grand Island, 
Neb. 

Whyland & La Bagh, grain commission merchants, 
etc., Chicago, Ill, have dissolved. Each continue in bus- 
iness. 

Port Huron, Mich., is taking in such large quantities 
of grain that all the elevators have to run day and 
night. . 

The Northwestern Elevator Company has instructed 
its agents at Grafton, Dak., to guarantee weights and 
grades. 

The firm of W. F.Johnson & Co., grain commission 
merchants, of this city, Lave dissolved, Edward Hammet 
retiring. 

Wells & Co., who ran a bucket-shop at Atlanta, Ill., 
have failed. Their shortage on margins was estimated 
at $1,000. 

Coon & Knowles, grain commission merchants, Chica- 
go, Ill., have dissolved by limitation. H. J. Coon & Co., 
continue. : 

Since August up toJan. 1, 90,000 bushels of wheat and 
75,000 bushels of flax have been marketed at Alex- 
andria, Dak. 

J. A. McKenzie, a speculator on the Duluth Board of 
Trade, has failed. His outstanding deals are said to 
amount to $500,000. 

About 130,000 bushels of wheat were received at 
Brown’s Valley, Minn., the past season, two-thirds of 
which graded No. 1. 


The Texas Mill & Elevator Co., of Corsicana, Tex., 
are about to build an elevator. They are also iucreas- 
ing the capacity of their mill. 


The elevators at Montevideo, Minn., have been paying 
four cents above the market price in their attempt to get 
wheat from the reluctant farmers. 


Ipswich, Dak., has shipped of this year’s crop 226,000 
bushels of wheat and 58,000 bushels of barley, and two- 
thirds of the crop is yet in farmers’ hands. 

Elevators at Dunseith, Dak. are buying the choice 
wheat of Rolette and Bottineau counties, grading it 
above No. 1 hard and holding it for seed next spring. 

People of Barnesville, Dak, have been angry at the 
diversion of a large amount of wheat to Rothsay, Dak., 
where from five to six cents per bushel more was being 
paid. 

The merchants’ co-operative wheat elevator at Jordan, 
Minn., iscompleted and receiving wheat. The concern 
is in charge of Jonathan Cragen, an experienced wheat 
inspector. 


Over 145,000 bushels of wheat have already been 
shipped from Steele, Dak., this season, and a large por- 
tion of the crop is still in the hands of the farmers and 
elevator men. 


A large number of prominent citizens of Barrie, Dak., 
considered at a recent meeting the advisability of build- 
ing an elevator at that place, having a capacity of from 
75,000 to 100,000 bushels. 


The M. & St. L. Elevator at Lake Mills, Iowa, has been 
enlarged and improved, and it now has a storage capacity 
of about 30,000 bushels. The work was done under the 
supervision of H. Rowell. 

The syndicate which has been holding 1,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat at Minneapolis, Minn., dropped its holding 
Jan. 11, having already lost on a declining market be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. 


The new elevator of the Exeter Roller Mills & Eleva- 
tor Association, at Exeter, Neb.,is pushed to its utmost 
capacity. This elevator, which is of the Seely pattern, 
was completed in October. 

It is alleged that the elevator companies attempted to 
boycott Grafton, Dak., by advancing prices at Auburn, 
Dak., and the result was that the former unloaded on the 
latter 12,000 bushels of wheat at 78 cents. 


J.G. Birney, who has been operating the Indianapolis 
Public Board of Trade at Indianapolis, Ind., left the 
city, after selling the fixtures of the establishment, Jan. 
5. The amount of his indebtedness was not ascertained. 


E. Conklin, a wheat grower at Fargo, Dak., gives it as 
his experience that the elevators of the Minneapolis 
Millers’ Association pay from two to three cents less per 
bushel than the Northern Pacific and Sawyer Elevators. 


The recent enormous grain receipts at Minneapolis, 
Minn., have considerably decreased in consequence of the 
late severe snow storm blocking the roads throughout the 
Northwest. Of 183 cars due on January 8, nly 120 
arrived in the city, and country receipts amounted to al- 
most nothing during the severe weather. 


W. W. Ogilvie, of the well-known willing firm, of 
Montreal, Can., on his recent return from a wheat buying 
tour in the Northwest, said that they took out half a 
million bushels before the close of navigation. They 
have about 1,000,000 bushels at Fort William and their 
interi.r elevators, snd expect to get 1,500,000 bushels 
more if receipts continue as heretofore. 


The failure is announced of J.A. Mackenzie, member 
of the Board of Trade of Duluth. He had outstanding 
deals of May wheat of about 550,000 bushels, which he 
bought at prices ranging from 98 cents and upward, and 
his obligations will amount to $15,000. The failure was 
caused by the decline in the market in the last few days. 
It is understood that he will be able to pay little or 


nothing. Mr. Mackenzie came to Duluth about four 
months ago. He isa Scotchman, and was formerly a 
resident of Australia, and it was supposed was well fixed 
financially. He was a speculative trader entirely, doing 
nothing in the commission business. The failure had a 
marked effect on the markt, sending pices down a cent 
or over. 


The flour warehouse of Little, Simonds & Co., which 
has just been completed at Duluth, Minn , has a storage 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. The receipts of flour in 
Duluth now average 3,000 barrels per day. The St. 
Paul & Duluth Road has rented warehouses from ele- 
vator companies, and storage room for 50,000 barrels 
more that are wanted at Duluth cannot be had. 


The Chicago elevators of the firm of Armour, Dole & 


Co. have the enormous aggregate capacity of 6,400,000 , 
bushels, distributed among the several elevators as fol- 


lows: Elevator A, 1,250,000 bushels; Elevator B, 750.000 
bushels; Elevator C, 1,500,000 bushels; Elevator D, 1,800,- 
000 bushels, and the annex to the latter will hold 1,100,- 
000 bushels. The whole business is under the able man- 
agement of Mr. James Barrell. 


The Central Illinois Grain Dealers met at Blooming- 
ton, Ill:, December 15, to organize for mutual benefit 
and protection. The following were elected officers: 
President, Hon. L. Ludington, Farmer City; Vice-Pres— 
ident, W. B. Probasco, Bloomington; Secretary, 8. K. 
Marston, Onarga; Treasurer, C. C. Aldrich, McLean; 
Executive Committee: A. Richards, Taylorville; L. J. 
Risser, Onarga; R. Ervine, Tuscola. 


The association formed by several business men of 
Huron, Dak., nearly two months ago, for the purpose of 
buying grain and shipping it direct to Chicago, is re- 
ported to have proved quite successful so far, the price 
of wheat having advanced from four to eight cents per 
bushel. During the month of December they bought 
and shipped nearly 23,000 bushels, the highest price paid - 
being 64 cents and the lowest 59 cents. 
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It is reported from Paris that the French Government, 
at the request of the Panama Canal Company will send 
Rousseau to inspect the condition and prospe’cts of the 
canal. If the report is favorable a loan will be granted 
to push on the work; if it is adverse the enterprise will 
be allowed to collapse. 


The Commercial Advertiser, of Buffalo, says that not- 
withstanding the great advantage of large lake vessels, 
they could not afford to carry grain at the rates that pre- 
vailed last season were it not for the heavy quantities of 
coal carried by them at good rates. The Westward ship- 
ments of anthracite by lake from that port for the year 
aggregated nearly 1,500,000 tons. 


The Mexican Congress has approved the modified 
contract with the Tehuantepec Ship Railway Company, 
of New York, adding 1,700,000 acres to the previousland 
grant, and extending the time for completing the ship 
railway to 1894. Mexico further guarantees the payment 
of $1,250,000 a year for fifteen years toward the project, 
provided some other nation guarantees $2,500,000 more 
for the same period. 


A good deal of interest is felt in Minnesota and Da- 
kota in the proposition to dig a canal across the isthmus 
dividing Lake Big Stone from Lake Traverse, making, 
with the improvement of the Red Riv r, a route from 
Big Stone to Hudson Bay. The towns along the route, 
itis thought, will bring a strong pressure to bear upon 
Congress to grant a liberal sum for the proposed canal, 
the entire cost of which is estimated at $200,000. 


The work of widening the Suez Canal is delayed ow- 
ing to the refusal of the Egyptian Government to sanc- 
tion a modification of the treaty so as to allow the inter- 
est on the proposed loan of £8,000,000 to be paid out of 
the loan itself instead of from the receipts of the canal, 
as stipulated by the treaty. A further ground offered by 
Egypt for her refusal is that the concession 1o M. de 
Lesseps for the canal provides for a width of forty-four 
metres, and that the projected increase to sixty-six metres 
is a deviation therefrom. F 


The canals of America are larger than those of Eu- 
rope, but they are not the largest in the world. The Im- 
perial Canal of China is over 1,000 mileslong. The 
Erie Canal is 3501g miles long; the Ohio Canal, Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth, 332; the Miami and Erie, Cincin- 
nati to Toledo, 291; the Wabash and Erie, Evansville to 
the Ohio line, 374. The greatest canal undertaking on 
the European continent was completed in 1861. ‘This 
was the Canal of Languedoc, or the Canal du Midi, in 
France, toconnect the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. 
Its length is 148 miles; it has more than 100 locks, and 
about fifty acqueducts, and its highest part is no less . 
than 600 feet above the sea; it is navigable for vessels of 
upwards of 600 tons. The largest ship canal in Kuro 
is the great North Holland Canal, completed in 1825, 125 
feet wide at the water surface, 31 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and having a depth of 20 feet; it extends from Am- 
sterdam to the Helder, fifty-one miles. The Caledonia 
Canal, in Scotland, has a total Jength of sixty miles, in. 
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cluding three lakes. The Suez Canal is eighty-eight 
miles long, of which sixty-six miles are actual canal. It 
is 26 feet deep, and its construction, which cost $85,000,- 
000, covered a period of thirteen years. The proportion 
of tonnage between the East and the West is 104 voyages 
by the canal and sixty bythe Cape of Good Hope. 


Ohio pretends to have found out that her canals are 
but expensive luxuries, and therefore is anxious to get 
rid of them. Efforts to this effect have been made by 
the Legislature already, and the last report of the Board 
of Public Works recommends that the Miami & Hrie 
Canal and the Northern portion of the Onio Canal be 
leased to responsible parties; that the Muskingum River 
be turned over to the Federal Government, and a com- 
mission be created for the sale of the remainder of the 
canals to the highest bidder. 


A meeting of canal boatmen held at New York City 
Dec. 29 adopted resolutions demanding the improvement 
ofthe Erie Canal by the state, denouncing the excessive 
elevator, wharfage and insurance charges at Buffalo and 
New York, placing the canal at a great disadvantage 
with its competitors, and calling on the Legislature to 
suppress the evil by appropriate legislation. Other res- 
olutions were adopted impressing upon the Legislature 


the necessity of immediately appropriating money to 


improve the canal with, so as to increase its carrying 
capacity, and of prohibiting by law certain railways 


. from discriminating against shippers using the canal by 


charging them higher rates for freight than they do oth- 
ers. 


In regard to the much discussed question of the Erie 
Canal improvement a singular bill has been prepared by 
Congressman Weber providing that the state government 


shall undertake the improvement of the canal, the 


national government undertaking to reimburse the for- 
mer from time to time, as the work progresses. In re- 
turn for this the national government would exercise 
some sort of supervising control over the canal, while 
the charge of the same is to be intrusted to the state 
overnment. The plan of this proposition, says the 
voy Telegram, is to make the Erie a ship canal, benefit- 
ing notonly the Empire state but also the whole West 
increasing the facility of transportation for its large 
astern trade. 


The report of the Illinois & Michigan Canal Commis- 
sioners for the year ended Nov. 30, 1885, shows the con- 
dition of the canal to be as good as could be expected, 
considering the limited expenditure of money, which 
has been $1,493 less than the previous year. The falling 
off in the business done by the canal is partly attrib- 
uted to the quarrymen’s strike at Lemont, Lockport, and 
Joliet in April and May, and partly to the increased 
practice of shipping lumber by rail.. An improvement 
of business is looked for, however, from tbe large crops 
of last year. The receipts during the year are given at 
$97,334 80, which together with the balance on hand of 

40,793.40, on Dec. 1, 1884, make a total of $138,128.20. 

‘he disbursements are reported at $95,841.59, leaving a 
balance on hand of $42,286.61. 


The Hennepin Canal project is being viciously opposed 
by Eastern members. The line of argument is that 
the benefits that will accrue locally are so immeasura- 
bly superior to any that could arise nationally that the 
people of the states which it traverses should build their 
own canal. There is, however, a mysterious advocacy 
among the same men of the Eads’ ship railway scheme, 
which has just received a liberal concession from the 
Mexican Government. There will bean active lobby 
here in its behalf, and some newspapers owned by recog- 
nized members of the Eads’ syndicate have already 
opened the campaign. The Nicaragua canal is felt to 
have received a decided slap in the message, and one 
more open than that accorded the Tehuantepec project. 


Pursuant to a call issued by the secretary of the Lake 
Michigan and Mississippi River Canal Commissioners 
for a meeting of the executive committee, the following 
members presénted themselves at the office of Gov. 
Bross, in this city: Col. Joseph Utley, of Dixon, Ill. ; 
Nelson Murray, Capt. Robinson, George H. French, and 
John Deer. Ex-Goy. Bross was absent. Congressman 
Murphy, of Iowa, Congressman Adams, of Illinois, and 
Hon. David T. Littler, of Springfield, were also present 
as visitors. Col. Utley presided. The object of the 
meeting was to hear reports from Hon. Jere Murphy, of 

avenport, Iowa, and Hon. David Littler, the secretary, 
both of whom have but recently returned from Wash- 
ington, where they canvassed the situation thoroughly 
as to the support the canal movement would have in the 
new Congress. They reported that the sentiment of the 
present Congress seemed more favorable to the passage 
of the canal bill than any of its predecessors, and were 
elated over the results of their visit. The commission 
adjourned subject to the cal! of its secretary. 


The imports of wheat and wheat in flour into the 
United Kingdom, combined with farmers’ deliveries of 
home-grown wheat, for the first fifteen weeks of the 
crop year, commencing Sept. 1, 1885, and_ for the cor- 
responding time in the two years immediately preceding , 
compare as follows: 


‘ 1885. 1884. 1883, 
parorts for — weeks, hes .. 41,245,756 36,337,121 48,426,817 
farmers’ deliveries for teen 
SIME TORS crag yr av ancencosese 25,304,171 27,677,487 24,186,500 


Total bus..... ..... 66,549,927 64,014,608 72,613,317 


Excess of supplies over consump- 
tion, “ag Rac hiensissis9 bin as : 8,046,927 5,514,608 14,113,317 
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“NOTES FROM THE EXCHANGES 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have ruled at about $2,900. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade took quietly posses- 
sion of its new headquarters Dec. 31. ; 


A Chicago Board of Trade membership sold for §$2,- 
700, on Jan. 7, an advance of $200 within a week. 


A membership of the Chicago Board of Trade recently 
are for $2,350, the seller to pay this year’s assessment of 
75. 


The expenses of the Chicago Board of Trade the past 
year were $166,090, leaving in the treasury the sum of 
$34,490. 


Henry W. Darling has been re-elected President of the 
Toronto (Can.) Board of Trade for the ensuing year. 
The membership of the Board during the past year has 
largely increased. 


The leading business men of York, Pa., held a pre- 
liminary meeting on Jan. 8 with a.view to organizing a 
Board of Trade. Great interest was manifested in the 
object, and the organization will doubtless be effected. 


The National Board of Trade will hold its annual ses- 
sion in Washington, commencing at 12 o’clock noon, 
Jan. 20, at Willard’s Hotel. Some of the delegates last 
yeur did not feel that they were especially well served 
last winter at Willard’s. 


The past year’s business of the Detroit Board of Trade 
has been the largest since its organization. Over $12,- 
000,000 have been distributed by its members during the 
year. Sales of cash wheat foot up 17,500 cars, against 
14,096 last year. The dealings in wheat futures cover 
76,000,000 bushels. 


A crown of twenty electric lights of 2,000-candle power 
each now adorns the top of the Chicago Buard of Trade 
tower, 300 feet above the ground, spreading a beautiful 
luster over the business center of the city. It is said to 
be the highest and most powerful set of electric lights in 
the world; the whole apparatus was put up by the Sperry 
Electric Light Motor and Car Brake Company, of Chi- 
cago. 


The new Board of Trade building at Duluth, Minn., 
was formally opened Jan. 6 with ceremonies appropriate 
to the occasion. The opening was witnessed by a large 
attendance, including delegations from the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and other Boirds of Trade. Addresses 
were made by the president of the Board, Forbes, and 
several others, and the programme of the day closed up 
with a grand promenade co .cert and banquet. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Jan. 13, the independent ticket, headed by Albert 
J. Wright, was elected by a large majority. Mr.Wright 
is a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and a 
strong effort will be made to place the Buffalo Exchange 
on the same footing with other boards of trade dealing in 
futures and options. It was reported that during the 
past year the Buffalo Exchanga weighmaster had 
weighed 36,095,671 bushels of wheat. 


On Jan. 4 A. M. Wright was elected President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the ensuing year, A. N. 
Young receiving the next highest vote. @. W. Rumsey 
was elected Vice-President by a majority of 200. The 
following were elected directors for three years: 8. H. 
McCrea, N. T. Wright, E. W. Bailey, C. J. Singer, and 
N. M. Neeld. The Committee on Arbitration was elect- 
ed as follows: 8S. B. Budd, B. J. McCleary, A. C. Helm- 
holz, E. F. Chapin, W. L. Kroeschell. The following 
were elected members of the Committee on Appeals: 
E. Nelson Blake, F. A. Crittenden, W. M. Gregg, J. G. 
Beazely, C. L. Raymond. , 


Charles Counselman proposes the following scheme to 
pay off the bonded indebtedness of the Chicago Board of 
Trade: He offers to be one of fifty to donate $5,000 each 
or one of one hundred to donate $2,500 each to the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund for the above purpose, the 
$250,000 thus raised to be increased to $500,000 by an 
assessment of $100 on each membership. This sum, 
with the interest, would, he says, pay off the entire debt 
in ten years, and in a few years thereafter would amount 
to a snug sum suflicient to establish an insurance fund 
for the families of deceased members. This, he claims, 
would practically settle the question of the price of 
membership, and establish the prosperity of the Board 
beyond doubt. 


The Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association held its 
annual meeting Dec. 30, at the Chicago Board of Trade. 
All the officers, G. M. How, president; G. H. Sidwell, 
vice-president; A. M. Henderson, treasurer, and H. H. 
Carr, secretary, were re-elected. A communication 
which was received from Chief Grain Inspector Price in 
reference to the overloading of cars, was referred to the 
Committee on Inspection. A resolution was offered rec- 
ommending that grain sold free on board be sent to rail- 


roads only that will give reliable and accurate weights 
was adopted by a unanimous vote. The purport of this 
resolution is to compel those railroads which have not 
yet adopted the hopper system of weights as required by 
aformer resolution, to introduce the sume by May 1, 
1886. Another resolution providing an early contem- 
plation of improving the system of weighing now in 
vogue in inter-city trade, was referred to the Committee 
on Weights. Finally the chair was directed to appoint a 
committee of three to formulate a rule with regard to 
the “guaranteed sampling of grain,’ after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


According to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in the case of Schreiber vs. The Board of As- 
sessors, the shares of stock of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange have a money value independent of aud in ad- 
dition to the privil:ge of membership which the owner- 
ship of them may secure to the holder. They may be 
owned and held by a person not a member of the Ex- 
change, and when so held are received as collateral or 
pledges by banks and other money-lending institutions. 
They are bought'and sold as other stocks are, and are 
therefore included in the taxable property of the holder 
and owner of them as being a thing possessing money 
value. Another decision by the same court (Barton vs. 
The Board of Assessors) is to the effect that the shares 
of the New Orleans Stock Exchange are taxable against 
the individual holders thereof in the same manner and 
for the reasons as those of the Cotton Exchange. 


The grain trade division of the New York Produce 
Exchange has adopted the following amendment to one 
of its rules: ‘‘The [uspector-in Chief shall exercise care 
and watchfulness over all graded grain which shall be 
held on storage and shall cause frequent examinations 
to be made of its condition. He shall report tothe Com- 
mittee on Grain all cases of improper storing or handling 
of graded grain, and shall object to such storing as will 
imperil its safe keeping, or prevent its proper examina- 
tion at all times, or allow of its deterioration because of 
its being so stored as to prevent its being properly handled 
for the purpose of preservation. In all cases where the 
inspector shall object to the manner of storing any graded 
grain in regular warehouses, and the warehousemen shall 
disregard such objection, the inspector shall immediately 
notify the Committee on Grain, who shall cause exami- 
nation to be made, and if the action of the inspector is 
approved, and the warehouseman should refuse to be 
guided thereby, or shall refuse to correct the fault com- 
plained of by properly storing the graia, it shall be the 
duty of the Committee on Grain to make complaint 
against such warehouseman.”’ 


About 400 members of the New York grain trade 
met on the Produce Exchange Christmas day to consider 
proposed amendments to the rules on tue inspection and 
storage of grain, Charles M. Vail, president of the 
Produce Exchange, having been moved to the chair, 
Henry T Kneeland rose to explain the new amend- 
ments and move the adoption of the same. Afier re- 
viewing the first amendment dealing with the duties of 
the grain inspector, he referred to the next amendment, 
having in view a better storage of the grain, and pro- 
viding that “in case it shall be necessary to handle any 
graded grain for the purpose of. preservation, the ware- 
houseman, upon the written instruction of the inspector 
in chief, shall transfer (and blow and screen if neces- 
sary) such grain under the supervision of the inspector, 
and the expenses of such handling shall be assessed 
upon all grain of the grade so handled contained in the 
warehouse or system of warehouses of wich it forms a 
part, as follows: If the grain shall require transfer 
only, without blowing and screening, the expense shall 
be one-quarter cent per bushel on the amount of grain 
so handled, but if blowing and screening shall be neces- 
sary, the expense shall be three-eighths cent per bushel, 
and, in addition, an allowance for transfer of one bushel 
per 1,000, or, if blown and screened, of four bushels per 
1,000 on wheat and three bushels per 1,000 on corn and 
oats, at the current market value for cash grain.” Mr. 
Kneeland claimed that this amendment would benefit 
the trade generally, as it would prevent the great per- 
sonal losses that were often incurred under the present 
rules. Since August, 1884, the total of wheat posted in 
the regular warehouses was 805,000 bushels, and the 
loss therefrom aggregated $60,000. The assessment pro- 
posed by the amended rule would have divided this 
amount among all those holding ware house receipts at 
the timethe posting was made. T. Lee Gill opposed the 
amendment, which, he said, exonerated the warehouse- 
men of all responsibility and provided taking care of the 
grain in an improper and unbusinesslike manner. On 
the motion of Theodore I. Husted it was resolved that 
the report be taken up section by section. The first 
amendment referring to the inspection of the grain was 
then carried. But before all the votes of a division on 
the second proposition had been counted, a motion to ad- 
journ was made and adopted. 


CORN AND CORNS. 


“T see by the paper that in Kansas the yield of c orn is 
forty to the acre. Isn’t that rather remarkable ?” 

“Not at all; only itseems to me that item is u pside 
down.” 

“Upside down ?”” 

“Yes. My experience is that the yield is about forty 
achers tothe corn. Get off my foot, please.”—Philadel- 
phia Call. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected | 


with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


OMAHA’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Ir is quite natural that the grain trade of 
Omaha should grow with the increased acreage 
devoted in Nebraska to the raising of cereals. 
Owing to its location, Omaha is the natural 
market and shipping center for the great bulk of 
the grain raised in the state, and the demand for 
home consumption is increasing from year to year 
in that fast-growing city. The demand for Ne- 
braska barley was so great that the home brew- 
eries experienced great difficulty in filling their 
own requirements. During the year 1885, Hime- 
baugh & Merriam handled at their two elevators 
in Omaha, with a capacity of 800,000 bushels, 
1,200,000 bushels of wheat, 5,400,000 bushels of 
corn, 410,000 bushels of oats, 50,000 bushels of 
barley, 40,000 bushels of flax, 50,000 bushels of 
rye. The Willow Springs distillery purchased 
last year upwards of 500,000 bushels of grain, and 
the three breweries 180,000 bushels of barley. 
The grist and feed mills handled about 200,000 
bushels. The sales of grain and corn made on 
the street are estimated at over a million bushels. 


GRAIN HANDLING AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


New regulations have been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
governing the handling and storage of grain at 
the elevators. It is proposed that each elevator 
shall have a sworn officer, whose duty it shall be 
to inspect and grade properly all grain before its 
storage or delivery. Only those elevators are to 
be considered regular export warehouses that have 
direct rail connections, and, besides the usual ele- 
vator facilities, arrangements for delivering grain 
to ocean vessels, and in which the grain of differ- 
ent owners is mixed in such a manner that the 
identity of the several lots is not preserved. The 
owner or consignee shall receive a warehouse re- 
ceipt stating the quantity and grade of the grain 
stored, and that the same quantity and grade will 
be delivered on presentation of the receipt, prop- 
erly indorsed by the person to whose order it was 
issued, after payment of the storage charges. The 
receipt shall be negotiable and its value depend 
on the market price of the grade it calls for. No 
warehouse shall be held liable for damage to grain 
by heating, unless it can be shown that it was not 
handled and stored with proper care. When a 
portion of the grain stored in a warehouse be- 
comes out of condition, the holder of the oldest 
receipt for that grain shall be considered as its 
owner, and will be bound to remove the same, on 
being notified, within two days; if he fails to do 
so, the elevator man may store the degraded 


grain in barges at the risk and expense of the 
owner. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD. 


Much has lately been said about the decadence 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. , But the actual 
facts, it seems, do not bear out this gloomy aspect 
of the situation. That business is dull at pres- 
ent nobody denies, and the cause for this is ap- 
parent enough. In regard to the financial stand- 
ing of the Board, however, there is no cause for 
alarm. According to the statement of President 
Blake, the rent-roll for the present year will 
reach $120,000; the receipts from outside sources 
will be $25,000, and the assessment of $50 apiece 
on 1,935 members will bring $96,750 more, a 
total of over $240,000, whereas the expenses will 
amount to about $190,000, leaving a surplus of 
$50,000. This will meet the floating debt on the 
unfinished contracts, such as extras. These 
few figures will prove sufficiently that the Board 
of Trade is in as good a condition as it possibly 
could be according to circumstances. 


THE MINNESOTA WAREHOUSE 
LAW. 


On the second of the month E. Mattson, weigh- 
master at St. Paul, sent in his resignation to the 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commission- 
ers. The resignation of a subordinate official 
would hardly be held to have any significance 
were it not for the reasons given by Mr. Mattson 
for his course. He says openly that he cannot 
consent to hold a sinecure; that he would rather 
bea poor farmer in the Red River Valley than 
hold an office where there is nothing to do. 

And Mr. Mattson proceeds to show that the law 
is inoperative in this respect, that while every 
elevator at Duluth is licensed and bonded, and is 


| a public elevator under the law, there are no pub- 


lic elevators at St. Paul, and only two at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Mattson thinks that the law contem- 
plated that all elevators at the three great ter- 
minal points should be public elevators; while in 
reality the Warehouse Commissioners are power- 
less to compel elevators to take out a license. At 
Duluth, Mr. Mattsoa says, the law has been faith- 
fully carried out by the elevators to the general 
satisfaction of all concerned; while through the 
defect mentioned the Millers’ Association has 
been able to defy the law. In accepting Mr. 
Mattson’s resignation, the Commissioners note the 
defect in the law, and hope that it may soon be 
remedied. It would seem as only just that the 
three cities of Minnesota should be placed on the 
same level so far as regards the operation of the 
law. 


WHEAT SUPPLY IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


In regard to the amount of wheat marketed in 
Minnesota and Dakota up to Jan. 1, the amount 
in store in country elevators on every line of rail- 
road in the state and territory, and the amount 
yet in farmers’ hands, the St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis Pioneer Press publishes a complete state- 
ment, made up from the reports of about 1,200 
elevators and warehouses. The figures, which 
are given in round numbers, show that while the 
crop of 1884 was greatly underestimated both by 
the government and pi. >te individuals, the crop 
of 1885 was overestimated by the government. 
They also show that the amount of wheat yet to 
come from farmers’ hands is much less than has 
generally been supposed. 

The crop estimate of the government was 
63,000,000 bushels for 1884, and 62,000,000 bush- 
els for 18°95. But it has since been shown con- 
clusively that the shortage on the 1885 crop is 
fully 15 per cent., which would bring it down to 
about 52,000,000 bushels. .The Pioneer Press, 
according to “the best information obtainable,” 
puts it at 55,000,000 bushels. At all the stations 
in the Northwest 47,000,000 bushels were mar- 
keted in 1884, against 35,200,000 in 1885. 

The amount in store in country elevators, out- 
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side of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, is put 


at 9,385,000 bushels. Allowing 14,000,000 bush- 
els for bread and seed, the amount yet to come 
from farmers’ hands is 5,800,000 bushels, making 
the total in country elevators and in farmers’ 
hands a little over 15,000,000 bushels, which is 
much less than has been estimated. 

The amount in store in Minneapolis is put at 
6,169,782 bushels; in St. Paul, at 1,200,000 
bushels, and in Duluth, at 5,180,000 bushels, mak- 
ing a total of 12,549,000 bushels. This amount, 
taken together with the supply in country ele- 
vators and in farmers’ hands, makes an aggregate 


of 27,734,000 bushels still available for milling , 


and shipments from now until the new crop. It is 
estimated that during the next eight months about 
2,000,000 bushels will be shipped from Minneap- 
olis, and as much more from. other points in the 
state. Duluth has over 5,000,000 bushels in store, 
and will probably receive 2,000,000 bushels more, 


all of which will be shipped to Eastern markets. 


The probable shipments from the state will 
aggregate, therefore, about 11,000,000 bushels, 
which amount deducted from 27,734,000 bushels, 
the total amount available, will leave only from 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 bushels to supply all the 
mills in the state from now until harvest. Now 
the mills of Minneapolis alone have a daily ca- 
pacity of 126,000 bushels of wheat. If they 
only run at two-thirds of their total capacity, 
they will require over 17,000,000 bushels until 
next harvest. Last year the mills ground 15,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. 
Should they even use only the same amount this 
year, only from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels 
will be left for mills outside Minneapolis. As 
all the.outside mills in Minnesota and Dakota 
make about as much flour as the Minneapolis 
mills, there will be a considerable shortage, 
should the mills continue to make flour at the 
same rate as last year. 


WHERE’S THE NO. 1? 


° 


The Kansas City Commercial propounds the 
above conundrum, and states its convictions 
thus: 


During the first six months of the past year the receipts 
of wheat exceeded the receipts of the year before very 
materially, but during the latter months 1884 shows up 
with receipts which put 1885 entirely in the shade. In 
1884 the receipts during August exceeded the combined 
receipts of the entire past six months by over 300 car 
loads. The reason why inspections have shown such a 
decrease—and a very potent one it is—is because millers, 
both at home and in tributary sections, are greatly dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which our elevators are run. 
These men claim that they always get the very poorest 

rade of any class of wheat which may be desired. 

here would seem to be a good deal of truth to this and 
the blame should be put at once where it belongs. The 
Commercial notices that from the table of inspections, 
printed last week, it appears there were but six cars of 
No. 1 red received at this point during.the entire year, 
while of No. 2, 1,179 and of No.3, 1,999 cars were re- 
ceived. It is doubtful if anybody could successfully 
argue from the facts, that sections tributary to ansas 
City can raise but a handful of No. 1 wheat. It would 
be wise for the managers and directors of the Board of 
Trade to look more to their own interests and bring our 
system of inspection and elevator business at least up to 
the standard of Chicago. Asa wholethe past year may 
be called a failure so far as wheat is concerned. If the 
total receipts of wheat as given by the railroads, 12,110 
cars, be compared to the 8,137 cars inspected, it can 
readily be determined that almost 40 per cent. of receipts 
during 1885 has gone on to other points. This would 
not be the case if our elevator systems were properly 
conducted. There is hardly a miller in this section, but 
who, if he were asked his preference as to buying on 
the track or through the elevators, would emphatically 
put himself down in favor of the first hand system. 


It is of course true that No, 1 wheat in Kansas 
was small in quantity the past year; but the root 
of the difficulty seems to us to be in the fact that 
producers and purchasers at first hand will gen- 
erally prefer to sell a really excellent article by 
sample rather than by grade, and millers certain- 
ly prefer to buy it that way. But another thing 
must be taken into account. Ina bad year, es- 


pecially, most of the good wheat raised will be 


saved for seed, and a less quantity of it be 
brought to market. So long as No. 2 is the spec- 
ulative grade, No. 1 will hardly ever get a fair 
show in any market. 


re 
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Mryneapouis, Mrnn., received nearly 32,500,- 
000 bushels of wheat during the past year. 


Tue farmers of Manitoba have wisely resolved 
not to sow softer varieties in place of the Hard 
Fyfe. 


THE proportion of vessels chartered by San 
Francisco wheat exporters is five wooden ships to 
four of iron. 


Messrs. Corron, Durr & Co., of Syracuse, 
Neb., in renewing their subscription, add: ‘We 
» cannot do without it.” 


We are indebted to Messrs. H. P. Allis & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.,for the plans of the small ele- 
vator given in this issue. 


Picker & Scutecet succeed Archer & Picker 
in the general commission business at 207 North 
Second street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TuHE statistical man of the Bureau of Agricult- 
ure at Washington estimates the decrease in 
wheat growing at 30 per cent. 


- And now Chicago has taken to cornering 
broom-corn. Chicago isa city with altogether 
too many corners of that kind. 


Tue largest grain shipping port on the Hastern 
shore of Maryland is Centerville Landing, the 
average amount shipped annually being about 
500,000 bushels. 


Tue firm of Pike Bros., of Wabash, Ind., has 
been succeeded by I. W. Pike, who will con- 
tinue to manufacture engines and boilers, either 
portable or stationary. 


Way Ohio should be in such a hurry to get rid 

of her canals we fail to understand in the face 

of the fact that the state netted more than $100,- 
000 during the past year from them, 


On Christmas day a steamer laden with corn 
from Chicago arrived safely in Buffalo, having 
been helped on her way by a number of light- 
house keepers lighting their lanterns. 


THE exports of oats from the United States 
increased from 2,714,000 bushels in 1884 to 8,- 
630,000 bushels in 1885, a large portion of moh 
Brent to Scotland and England, to be converted 
into oatmeal. 


Tue grain trade of Baltimore, Md., for the 
past year showed a marked decrease in receipts 
and shipments of wheat owing to the short crop; 
but there was a large increase in the amount of 
corn handled. 


Ir pays to advertise in a good medium. Wit- 
ness this from E. H. Morrison, of Pelican Rapids, 
Minn.: “My son has bought the Gray Elevator at 
this place and the Lanark Angle Sieve Fanning 
Mill from seeing them advertised in your paper.’ 


D. W. Irwin, a Chicago Board of Trade man, 
who was recently impaneled on a jury, much 
against his will, tried to be let off by offering to 

y the highest fine ($100) for absenting oneself. 
This being refused by the judge, he proposed to 
pay the amount of all the judgments that might 
be rendered during the fortnight he was impan- 


eled. His offer was of no avail, however, and he | 


had to serve his term. 
wanted to be excused because at the time he was 
the only one to look after his business, and lost 
from $4,000 to $5,000 in one day by his absence 
from his office. 


times leads to most pitiable results. 


Mr. Irwin stated that he 


Hon. L. Lupineron, of Farmer City, Ill., has 


been elected president of the Central Illinois 


Grain Dealers’ Association, which was organized 
a month ago at Bloomington. The next meeting 
of the association will be held Jan. 19 in the 
same city. 


Boarp of Trade men occasionally “hammer 
the market,” but it is not often that they take to 
hammering each other. A few days ago, how- 
ever, two of them engaged in this exhilarating 
occupation, with the result of a black eye and a 
suspension from the privileges of the Board. 


A Maniroza farmer says that his son put 1,800 
bushels of wheat into an elevator and had to give 
the elevator company 500 bushels of it for stor— 
age. The length of time the grain was stored is 
not stated; but the case, apparently, is much 


worse hae any that has come from Minnesota or 
Dakota. 


D. Wayne & Co. write us that they have sold 
their grain business at Carroll, Iowa, to Vorhes 
& Jenrod, and have remov ed to Clark, Dak., 
where they are engaged in the banking business. 
We hope that the superior attractions of Dakota 
No. 1 hard will induce Messrs. Wayne & Co. to 
again embark in the grain business. 


Tux exciting life of the Board of Trade some- 
A few days 
ago a man was arraigned before a justice in this 
city asa vagabond and a drunkard who, five 
years ago, was a prosperous broker, with an in- 
come of at least $10,000 a year. The excitement 
of the life led him to drink heavily, and this 
proved too much for him. 


Tuer Pray Manuracturine Co. of Minneapo- 
lis experienced a very prosperous year in the one 
just closed. They have been among the foremost 
firms in securing the trade of the great North- 
west, and mills and elevators of their construc- 
tion are dotted all over the region of hard wheat. 
They invite the attention of grain men to- their 
elevator plans and the Esplin System of Driving. 


THE suit brought by a man named Peter Mul- 
ligan against James W. H. Campbell, a grain 
broker of San Francisco, Cal., to recover damages 
laid at $20,000 for injuries sustained by Mulligan, 
was tried in court Jan. 6. The evidence showed 
that the plaintiff received his injuries by being 
crushed under a falling pile of sacks of grain in 
a grain shed, and he claimed that the accident 
was due to the careless manner in which the de- 
fendant’s employes had piled up the sacks of 
wheat. 


Wuat free trade in a country can do in the 
way of ruining important home industries is evi- 
dently shown by the distress in which the English 
wheat growers are placed owing to the extremely 
low prices of wheat ruling of late in the English 
markets. For the last week in November, 1885, 
the average price of wheat in 187 towns in Eng- 
land and Wales was only 30s. 5d. per quarter. 
This is the lowest price known for many years, 
and foreign supplies sell in Liverpool even lower 
than that. 


Tue stock of wheat in California, Jan. 1, was, 
according to a compilation made by Mey er, Wil- 
son & Co., of San Francisco, 580,000 short tons, 
against 705,000 short tons Oct. 10, 1885. Since 
the latter date 80,000 tons of California wheat 
have been exported, and about 50,000 tons used 
for consumption and seed, leaving on hand in the 
state, according to Produce Exchange figures, 
575,000 tons of California wheat. Subtracting 
from the 580,000 tons on hand, as computed by 
Meyer, Wilson & Co., 150,000 tons still required 


for consumption and seed, 70,000 for export to 
other countries than Europe, and 40,000 tons for 
carrying over, there remained, Jan. 1, 320,000 
tons available for export to Europe. 


TuE trial of Deacon James H. Rogers and John 
Oglesby for being implicated in the burning of 
Warren & Co.’s elevator at Dunlap, Ill., as_re- 
ported in our last issue, began in the "Cuouit 
Court Jan. 6. The State Attorney said the evi- 
dence of the prosecution would show that both 
the defendants repeatedly offered money to a man 
named Strickler to induce him to set the elevator 
on fire. 


SEELEY, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., present 
their compliments to the readers of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE in a handsome card 
in this issue. The year 1885 was an exceedingly 
busy one for this successful firm, and they are al- 
ready commencing the campaign of 1886, which, 
to all appearances, will be a still busier year. 
The good points of the Seeley Elevator are well 
gece 


TuosE who contemplate the introduction of 
safeguards against fire in their elevator, factory © 
or mill, should correspond with the Ruthenburg 
atoniaric Wire Extinguishing and Engineering 
Co. of Cincinnati. Their extinguishers have, in 
a number of instances, prevented conflagrations 
and saved thousands of dollars worth of property, 
notably in one instance detailed in these columns 
some months ago, 


A WELL-KNOWN grain operator of Toledo, 
Ohio, is reported to “have inadvertently caused 
his death in this peculiar way: He was in the 
habit of using a deadly poison for dyeing his hair 
and mustache, and as he drank hot tea or coffee 
the liquor would strain through his mustache, 
carrying every time a little of the hair dye into 
his stomach. In time the latter became inflamed 
with the poison, and death was the final result. 


A RapicaL change in the methods of grain in- 
spection is being agitated by the St. Louis, Mo., 
eleyator men. A committee, appointed on rules 
for grain inspection, will present to the Board of 
Directors of the Exchange new rules requiring 
that the Chief Inspector visit all elevators and 
see that the inspection is uniform, and that the 
house inspectors conform strictly to certain hours, 
to inspect grain as it arrives, so as to cause no 
delay. 


Says the St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer 
Press: When it is proposed to spend from $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 on the rivers and harbors 
of our vast domain, there is outcry against such ex- 
travagance. Yet the republic of France, with far 
denser population and more miles of railroads to 
the square mile of area than we, has just made a 
single lump appropriation of between $175,000,- 
000 and $200,000,000 for rivers, harbors and 


canals. 


CuizF Inspector RapKkey, of the Baltimore 
Corn and Flour Exchange, has made the observa- 
tion, on his general grain inspection tour through 
the West, that west of the Mississippi the corn is 
in excellent condition and that it will soon be in 
condition east of the river under favorable winter 
weather. Wheat, it is believed by grain men, is 
not all in the best condition in Western elevators, 
and should be looked after when warm weather 
sets in next spring. 


Tue statement recently made in the Chicago 
Tribune and in the Times to the effect that Ar- 
bitrator Bogue had rendered a decision compell- 
ing the Omaha Road to report “3,000,000 bushels 
of grain—carried from Minneapolis to Washburn 
at a 10 cent rate—to the Traffic Association at 
124 cents per 100 pounds, the regular tariff rate,” 
is pronounced incorrect by a St. Paul correspon- 
dent to the Jnter Ocean. The question referred 
to was settled six months ago, and not a single 
bushel of grain was carried by the Washburn 


route during the entire season, the freight being 
confined to flour. The decision recently rendered 
by the Arbitrator actually was that business car- 
ried by the Omaha Road to Washburn prior to 
the opening of navigation must be reported to the 
pool. 


Tuer severe grain blockade which, a fortnight 
ago, caused so much annoyance to the elevator 
men at Detroit, Mich., seems to have been satis- 
factorily settled by putting the surplus grain into 
boats which had been engaged for the purpose; 
and there is a prevailing opinion on the Board of 
Trade that this will avert further serious trouble. 
The cause of the temporary blockade was the 
merely nominal demand for export, with all the 
elevators in the state full to overflowing. 


Tuer Boston Globe computes that Vanderbilt’s 
enormous wealth would suffice to buy 4,000,000,- 
000 loaves of bread, giving every man, woman 
and child in the United States eighty loaves, and 
every inhabitant of the earth four loaves each, 
making a pile of solid bread higher than the tall- 
est mountain on earth. Further, it would buy 
40,000,000 barrels of flour at $5 each. If these 
barrels were placed end to end, they would reach 
around the earth on the parallel of Boston, or 
they would fence in every state in the Union. 


Tux long disputed question of alleged discrim- 
ination in freight rates, which the St. Paul and 
the Northwestern Roads were charged by Mil- 
waukee grain shippers with practicing against 
Milwaukee and in favor of Chicago, was recently 
taken up by the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. After conferring with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and fully examining 
the facts, the committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that the alleged discrimination does not ex- 
ist, and that at present any reduction in the exist- 
ing rates would result in injury to the business 
interests of the city as well as to those of the rail- 
way companies. Owing to this decision of the 
committee the agitation on the part of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was allowed by the Board of 
Directors to drop, and the memorial it was in- 
tended to forward in regard tothe matter to the 
railroad commissioner of the state was withheld. 


A situ has been filed in the Circuit Court at 
Chicago, Ill., by the executors of the estate of 
Perry H. Smith against George L. Dunlap, Co- 
lumbus R. Cummings, W. B. Howard, Jay Gould, 
Russell Saye, and Reynolds, asking that the de- 
fendants may be compelled to give an account of 
the profits they have received from the “Indiana 
Elevator,” of which at least $75,000, the com- 
plainants say, are due to the estate of Perry H. 
Smith. The facts of the case, as stated in court, 
are that in April, 1881, George L. Dunlap leased 
from the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific R. R., for 
ten years, the lot on which the “Wabash Ele- 
vator” now stands, agreeing to build on the 
property an elevator which the road should be 
allowed to buy at an appraised value at the end 
of the lease. In June following Dunlap borrowed 
$87,500 of Perry H. Smith, and. agreed to devote 
five-twentieths of the net earnings of the elevator 
toward repaying Smith’s advances, and after that 
having been done to give him a_ two-twentieth 
interest in the elevator. The other defendants in 
the case also have some interest in the elevator. 
After the construction of the “Wabash” Dunlap 
leased the “Indiana Elevator” for ten years, at 
$30,000 a year. Though the lease was to him 
alone, all the business was transacted in the 
“Wabash” office, and all the owners of the latter, 
except Smith, shared in the profits from the new 
elevator. Perry H. Smith having become men- 
tally weak, his wife, being appointed as consery- 
ator of the estate, and after learning of the new 
arrangement, applied to Dunlap to recognize her 
husband’s share in the profits from the new ele- 
vator. But he refused, unless she paid him 
$8,750. She paid the amount and received a 
two-twentieth interest In the new elevator, an 
agreement which was claimed to be void, because 
it was never approved by the Probate Court. The 
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complainants stated that until last month they 
did not know that since 1883 the earnings of the 
two elevators had been pooled. They charge 
Dunlap that he has been taking $10,000 a year 
from the two elevators for himself, and that he 
has never kept proper books of account. 


Tux depressing influence of the competition of 
Indian, Australian and Russian wheat on our 
trade in the English market is becoming more 
obvious every day. Notwithstanding the short 
crop, our visible supply was 15,000,000 bushels 
larger last December than it was at the same time 
in 1884, 23,000,000 bushels larger than in 1883, 
and 38,000 bushels in excess of that in 1882. This 
unusual dullness in our export wheat trade at the 
time of the year when exports of breadstuffs are 
commonly most active is apt to cause alarm, be- 
cause the torpor that has fallen upon our market 
is not due to abundant crops in Europe, but to 
the fact that India, Australia and Russia can 
afford and are underselling usin the European 
markets. At 30 or 31 shillings a quarter these 
countries deliver at Liverpool all the wheat the 
United Kingdom wants. But, while in the 
supply of wheat to Europe we have distinctly 
fallen behind, we still hold the monopoly in the 
corn trade, and the exports of this article have so 
far been greater than last year. 


Tue Lake Carriers’ Association held a well-at- 
tended meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7. The 
first subject discussed was the question of Amer- 
ican wrecking in Canadian waters. Under the 
present regulations an American vessel in distress 
in Canadian waters may be assisted by American 
wreckers, if no proper Canadian appliances are 
at hand. Some time ago the association asked the 
President to call the attention of the Dominion 
Parliament to a law passed by Congress granting 
Canadian wreckers the privilege of working in 
American waters, provided a similar privilege is 
given to American wreckers in Canadian waters. 
The meeting advised a constant stirring up of the 
matter to obtain the desired privilege. A strong 
feeling was evinced by the meeting against the 
alleged excessive charges by the Buffalo Elevator 
Association for the use of the steam shovel. The 
charges for grain shoveling, last season, were $4 
per 1,000 bushels for steam vessels and $3.50 for 
sailing vessels, equally divided between the hand 
shovelers and the elevators. The operation of the 
steam shovel, it was claimed, cost less than 50 
cents per 1,000 bushels, and the meeting resolved 
to ask the Elevator Association for a reduction of 
at least $1 per 1,000 bushels on the use of the 
steam shovel. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Notwithstanding the elevator charges, Chicago 
holds her grain trade remarkably well, especially 
when it is remembered that competitors have 
been built up all around her. The following 
were the receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
in this city during the year, with the receipts of 
1884, as reported by the Board of Trade, flour 
being reduced in the footings to its equivalent in 
wheat: 


Receipts, Shipments, Receipts, 
1885. 1885. 1884. 

Hlourw brea 5 885,108 5,245,185 4,960 ,830 
Wheat, bu....... 19,266,772 13,265,223 26,397,587 
Corn wore 62 930,474 58,807,609 59,580,445 
Oats, bu ... .«.. 37,687,241 32,666,065 40,082,362 
Rye, bu.... .. ... 1,905,616 1,218,623 3,327,516 
Barley, bu. ..4... 10,781,240 5,581,181 7,849,823 
Totals, bu ...156,804,412 185,148,084 159,561,474 


The following were the totals of all breadstuffs 
for several previous years: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
1884 “Saisreseislsteieretel sso sioreiars ..- 159,561,474 138,652,155 
1883" ...\ c¥etorenueeton lca ann Romance 164,924 732 141,720,259 
1889 ...0/220,5ac een 126,155,483 114,864,933 
USSU a ckech Sereretettoye eteree a aaa 146,807,329 140,307,597 
L880 Aimieeatee eee tee iidoteeters 165.855.3870 154,877,115 
Voor wdios OL te re Seber .. 134,086,595 118,675,468 
1876) i Sa deciss acres torere clo se eee 97,735,482 87,241,306 
hoy Ba AcoS SODI. CH arIIc AE Oe H 6 . 98,935 413 91,597,092 
170 s:s-cda aye cies ee 60,432,574 54,745,908 


The following table shows the number of car- 


loads of grain inspected as “received” in this city 
during last year: 


Month. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 
January....++- 4,509 7,890 2,923 205 1,369. 
Februsry...... 2,608 6,298 2,696 202 1,064 
Marcher creer 8,335 7,859 3.23380 253 1,241 
ING UA hoe 2,155 5,181 2,404 153 621 
WEN eepoIBpor . 2,828 7295 4839 205 563 
June......6 eee A045. 0115709" 4620 ee 209 
JULY os seus. 2,08) 1 10;362) = 2,919 tee 7 
AUGUSts 210 lees ele 1,962 10,434 3,815 501 209 
September... 2610 11,818 5,355 521 1,789 
October ....... 5,059 8841 3,952 524 2781 
November..... 3,637 5698 2,367 332 2168 
December..... 3,097 8267 3,086 246 1,758 

Totals......88,576 101,182 42,114 3,484 138,888, 
Totals, 1884....55,477 98,956 40,3881 6,191 10,632 
Totals, 1¢83...44,183 186,167 38,099 10,663 12,218 


The total number of carloads of grain received 
was 199,094. There were received by lake and 
canal 9,700 bushels of wheat, 2,061,300 bushels 
of corn, 672,700 bushels of oats, 18,260 bushels 
of rye, and 30,500 bushels of barley, making a 
total of 2,792,460 bushels received by water. 

The above figures do not include flax and other 
seeds, of which 6,837,012 bushels of the former” 
were received (nearly twice as muchas in 1884), 
and 33,837 tons of the latter. - 

On the other hand, the business of the Board 
of Trade suffered a marked decrease in 1885 as 
compared with 1884, as will be seen-from the fol- 
lowing statement of the monthly clearings of the 
Board of Trade Clearing House: 


1885. 1884. . 

J ARUATY ic ates esa eee $ 10,242,618.75 $ 11,841,431 
Eebriarya. aenea sas. 4,224,434.37 10,140,566 
March..... qottee cere eens 6,352,195.00 11,405 439 
Aprilia ccateseens cmos 12,576,458. 75 23,718,618 
Miaty cneg eh rar ee ee ese 8,285,677.37 14,962,140 
JUBO ae raaisechrenieee es ce 8,197.654.00 7,469,236 
AWhGarinease Ragare eis s 5,954,800.45 8,919,433 
AUS. sist ertaeete tees 9,573 127 50 7,056,633 
September. asec esses see 9,107,283.00 8,393,487 
October tanec sectaaeaes 9,501,389 62 8,423,246 
Noyeniber:2 en cee 8,116,240.13 4,825,200 
December? 3. ax-srusarerr 7,427,707.88 6,767,101 

$123,921,480 


AKG) 6) Se ehinab ea oe ato $100 059,536 82 


ELEVATORS AND THE GRAIN 
TRADE. 


We have shown more than once that the charges might 
be very largely reduced and still leave the elevator busi- 
ness one of the best in the city. Men who have a cer- 
tainty—who have the business brought to them without 
effort on their part—ought to be willing to manage and 
take care of it for less than 60 per cent., or even 40 per 
cent., which our correspondent figures as the minimum. 
One person who is well posted estimates that the cost of 
all the elevators in Chicago is not more than $5,000,000, 
while the present accumulated charges are about $3,000,- 
000. This would indicate that the elevators earn very 
nearly their value each year. 

There is something wrong about this business which 
will out sooner or later. Some impertinent people 
maintain that the present rates of storage could not be 
sustained three months if there was not a division with 
parties who never invested any money in the business. 
The Inter Ocean does not care to formulate any such 
charges, because it has not the positive proof, but it 
must be admitted that there are a good many suspicious 
circumstances. 

There is much talk about Chicago losing her grain 
trade, and ina New York dispatch which we publish 
this morning, sent out by one of the best posted firms in 
that city, it is shown that Western grain is avoiding both 
Chicago and St. Louis, and solely because it is expensive 
for it to stop in either city. Every cent added to the 
cost of removing grain from the Western harvest field to 
the seaboard is just that much tax upon the men who 
raise it, and no one can blame the farmer for taking that 
route to market which nets him the most money per 
bushel. The Jnter Ocean took the position in the be- 
ginning, and still maintains it, that the grain business 
of Chicago should grow just as its other business does, 
and that the same wise course that made this the greatest 
grain market of the world will maintain that ascend- 
ency. If, however, men still insist on killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg, the result that will follow is 
certain. If they are willing to adapt themselves to the 
new times and conditions it is not too late, but they must 
getoutof the present rut, which, while it brings big 
money to the few, is crushing the life out of business.— 
Inter Ocean. 


“A large storehouse, 50x100 feet, connected with the 
Schlitz Brewing Company’s establishment, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was partly destroyed by fire Dec. 25. The building 
contained 120,0U0 bushels of malt and choice barley, and 
if the whole stock, as was then claimed, has been made 
worthless by fire and water, the loss would reach fully 
$120,000. The building was insured for $8,200, and the 
stock for $59,525. The burned warehouse will immedi- 
ately be replaced by a more substantial building. 


Fires 
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Peter Fifer, of the firm of Fifer & Co., grain dealers, 
Peoria, Ill.,is dead. 

An elevator engineer at Dodge Center, Minn., was 
killed by a fly-wheel Dec. 24. 

James Walsh, a wheat buyer of Wheaton, Minn., has 
been arrested for a $14,000 shortage. 


In a warehouse at Boston, Yamhill Co., Ore., 40,000 
bushels of wheat have been destroyed by weevil. 


The death is announced of R. G. Makin, of the firm of 
Makin & Hubback, grain brokers, San Francisco, Cal. 


The elevator at Groton, Dak., owned by D. R. Putnam, 
of McGregor, Lowa, burned Jan. 7. It will be rebuilt at 
once. 


Wm. McBain, an old wheat buyer and shipper, died at 
Peterborough, Ont., Can., Dec. 20, at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

_ N.A. Logan & Co., millers and grain dealers, Mich- 
igantown, Ind., were burned out recently. Loss, $6,000; 
insurance, $600. 

Ernest Crowell, who was seriously injured last June 
by a fall from a scaffolding in the “Lincoln Elevator,” of 
Anoka, Minn., died Jan. 7. 


The schooner Mary J. Ford, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
loaded with corn, came ashore on fire at Lake Como, N. 
J., Jan. 8. All hands were lost. 


EK. C. Williams, grain dealer, Wakefield, Mass., re-: 


cently suffered loss by fire to the extent of $1,200, on 
which he had $1,000 insurance. 


The elevator and feed mill owned and operated by La 
Tourette Bros., at Shellsburg, Iowa, has been burned. 
The loss was $5,000; insured for $2,000. 

Charles Dahl, grain inspector for 8. C. Fairbanks, of 
Dodge Center, Minn., who had his jaw broken some time 
ago, has died from the effects of the accident. 


The big piles of wheat in the two elevators at Dur- 
ham, Butte Co., Cal., that were burned almost three 
months ago, were still ablaze on Christmas day. 


A warehouse at San Antonio, Tex., used for the storage 
of grain and corn, was consumed by fire Dec.19. The loss 
amounted to $1,500, partly covered by insurance. 

B.T. C. Hubbard, a former resident of Davenport, 
Towa, has been convicted in Illinois of squandering 
$115,090 of the funds of the Monmouth Bank in grain 
speculation. 7 


Philip Murphy, a grain trimmer, met with a horrible 
death in this city Dec.18. While helping to tie up a 
steam barge to the dock, his head was caught between 
the vessel and the dock, and was crushed to a jelly. 

On Jan. 1D. M. Ferry & Co.’s large seed warehouse 
at Detroit, Mich., was destroyed by fire, together with 
its valuable contents. The cause of the fire is a mys- 
tery. Ferry & Co.’s loss was laid at $1,000,000; insured 
for $550,000. 

The frame warehouse and elevators of the Wabash 
Railway, at Huntington, Ind., leased by J. D. Thayer & 
Co., of Warsaw, Ind., were burned Dec. 22. The fire, it 
was supposed, caught from a spark of a locomotive. 
Loss, $30,000; insured for $15,000. 

- Bush & Brown’s distillery, at Peoria, Ill., was entirely 
destroyed by fire Dec. 24. The warehouse was saved. 
The fire was caused by the explosion of a lamp in the 
engineroom. Loss, $50,000; insured for $19,500. The 
capacity of the distillery was 1,500 bushels per day. 

In the case of A. Weast, who, early in October, shot 
and killed Thomas B. Parks, a grain dealer of Benson, 
IIL, for alleged intimacy of the latter with Weast’s wife, 
the jury returned a verdict of three years in the peni- 
tentiary on the charge of manslaughter, acquitting him 
of murder. 

Fire consumed, Dec. 20, the “City Elevator” at Paris, 


TL, with a quantity of grain belonging to Burt & Daw- 


son, valued at $1,500. The loss on the building, which 
was owned by the First National Bank of Indianapolis, 
was estimated at $4,000. Both grain and elevator were 
fully insured. 

Jay & Co.’s large grain elevator, located at Red Key 
Ind., was destroyed by fire Dec. 20, with all its contents, 
including the engine, valuable machinery, 2,000 bushels 
of wheat, 3,000 bushels of corn, and a large amount of 
feed stuff. The loss was placed at $10,000; insured for 
about half that sum. 


F. C. Trebein’s distillery at Dayton, Ohio, was severely 
damaged Dec. 21, by the explosion of one of the boilers. 
A flour mill near by was badly damaged. Two men 
were killed, and two others seriously injured. The ex- 
plosion was caused by low water. The loss on the dis- 
tillery and mill was estimated at $6,000. 


John Smith and James Galbraith, two young men 
employed by the grain firm of Daniel Stewart & Son, 
Detroit, Mich., were arrested Jan. 3, on the charge of 
having stolen from the firm considerable quantilies of 

ain while bagging it from the cars. It had been found 
far some time past that each invoice was considerably 
less than the amount claimed to have been shipped. 
Two detectives were set to watch Smith and Galbraith, 


and discovered the two men had a systematic plan of 
taking a Certain quantity of the grain from each car and 
selling it to customers of their own. 


The murdered man whose body was found in a wheat 
car at Duluth, as reported in our last issue, has been 
recognized by a farmer living fifty miles west of Fargo, 
Dak., as aneighbor of his, named Andrew Kopf, who 
sold his claim to the farmer for $875 to enable him to 
join his family inGermany. Apparently he was induced 
by some unknown party to enter the car for a free ride, 
and then murdered for his money. 


A young fellow named John Kaiser was arrested Dec. 
26, at Redfield, Dak., for attempting to pass a forged G. 
W. Van Dusen wheat check of $59 on the Spink County 
Bank of Redfield. After the arrest he confessed having 
obtained money to the amount of about $100 in the same 
way and from the sime parties on two previous occa- 
sions. Heclaimed to have acted as the tool of another 
man named Preston; but this story was generally dis- 
credited, as no such person could be traced. 


On Dec. 21 the premises of the Link-Belt Machinery 
Company, at Chicago, Ill., were heavily damaged by fire, 
entailing an estimated loss of $75,000. The fire started 
on the second floor in the draughting room, but its origin 
is a mystery. The stock was damaged only to a small 
extent, but the valuable designs and patterns, which 
cannot be replaced without great loss of time and 
money, were a total loss. The building, which is a four- 
story brick structure, was damaged to the extent of $15,- 
000, fully covered by insurance. 


Charles H. Curtis, once among the most prominent 
business men of this city, was found drowned in the 
lake at Chicago the other day. Though it is not known 
positively how he came to his tragic end, it is generally 
assumed that he suicided, owing to unfortunate business 
transactions and speculations through which he lost his 
large fortune. Mr. Curtis came to Chicago quite poor, 
forty-nine years ago, and engaged first in the cattle busi- 
ness. He then became one of the original contractors of 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal, and built a portion of it 
near Joliet. He was among the first naembers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and remained in the speculative 
business until 1853. Then he built a large distillery at 
Chicago, but sold out after a few years and started an- 
other one at Quincy, Ill., from which he realized a large 
fortune during the war. Returning to Chicago, he in- 
vested heavily in stocks. But his speculations were 
mostly unsuccessful and led to-his ultimate ruin. Mr. 
Curtis was about seventy-four years of age at the time 
of his death. 


FEES FOR GRAIN INSPECTION. 


The order to raise the fees for inspecting grain in this 
city has caused a great deal of comment by parties in 
the trade. It is very widely believed that the advance is 
unwarranted by the facts in the case, and is uoadvisable, 
especially at this time, when the prices of grain are so 
low and a disposition is shown to reduce in other direc- 
tions, including charges for buying and selling. The 
claim is made by the inspection department that such an 
advance is absolutely necessary in order to prevent it 
from running into debt, the surplus in the treasury be- 
ing in process of a rather rapid reduction, while it is 
impolitic if not impossible to reduce the expenses of the 
department either by discharging menor cutting down 
wages. It is admitted that the present force of workers 
does not find employment for more than a short time in 
each day, except in the busy season, but it is claimed to 
be detrimental to the good of the service to make any 
change, as the parties who buy and sell the grain want 
the service performed as early in the day as may be, and 
men discharged in slack times cannot well be replaced 
when business improves, as the peculiar fitness which 
makes a man valuable as an inspector of grain is not to 
be culled out of the labor market at will, though it may 
be in many other branches of employment. 

This claim is partly correct in so far as it applies to 
tbe men who examine the grain for the purpose of de- 
termining the grade to which each parcel belongs. It 
may be conceded that individually they are not too well 
paid for the service, and that it is desirable to keep on 
the force a number sufficient to perform the work onthe 
same uniform plan if one of them should sicken or be 
called away temporarily by sickness or death in his fam- 
ily. It would be “penny wise and pound foolish” to 
make a halt in the grain business of the city dependent 
on the sickness of a single man, when the average mor- 
tality ofthe force is not far from one in two years. But 
the number might be lessened without this risk. For 
instance, there are twenty men employed as out-inspect- 
ors for twenty-five elevators, besides those who supervise 
them. But about half these houses are bunched together 
into three groups, which might very well be served by 
three men, with one in reserve to act in case of personal 
accident or unusal activity. This is especially true now 
that more than half the grain received in the city is 
transferred on track either to other cars or to teams, and 
does not go into store at all, while some of the houses 
are practically closed, to be opened for the delivery of 
grain only on special order. Perhaps the number of 
track (in) inspectors could not profitably be reduced, but 
this is not the case with their “helpers,” and it is unde- 
niable that the latter are too well paid for the work that 
they do. Their duties do not require very much more 
intelligence than do those of the common laborer, while 
they are paid vastly more than he. It is matter of com- 
mou remark that the pay of the inspection force is re- 


garded by the warehousemen as demoralizing to their 
own employes, who receive much less per month for far 
more service; and cn at least one occasion the Chief In- 
spector has been requested to cull off his men because 
their loafing around the elevators, playing checkers, etc., 
made the others discontented with their lot. How it is 
with the clerical force in the office of the chief we are 
not prepared to say. Perhapsthe claim that none of them 
can be dispensed with may be so plausible as not to ad- 
mit of ready disproof. 

The great mischief with the department lies in the 
fact that it is a place for political patronage. Except the 
positions filled by the exper ts who actually inspect the 
grain the situations are filled on the recommendation of 
men who have “inflooence” in political circles. The 
tendency of this is to make the office carry all the men 
it will bear, and to pay them all that can be paid, with- 
out incurring too much of protest from those who are. 
watching the operation of the machine and have got to 
pay for it. We make bold to say that this explains fully 
half the expense, the excess being not far from equally 
divided between a superfluity of help and an overpay- 
ment of the unskilled laborers who comprise a large part 
of the force. 

The truth of this statement should be apparent to any 
and every one who understands the working of the sys- 
tem of private inspection. There are men in the city 
who make a living by examining the grain in the inter- 
est of the receiver or shipper, as desired. They do this 
for ten cents per carload, though they only act when 
called upon, and may have to travel all over the tracks 
to find and inspect a few cars, while they have to take 
the trouble of reporting to a great many different mea 
and of carrying to them samples in all cases where they 
disagree with the official inspector. But the latter ex- 
amines every carload whether it is wished or not by the 
party holding the receipt therefor, and the act is duly 
charged for by the department. It might be thought by 
aman whoshould look at the thing for the.first time 
that the pay of the clerical force could ba very well met 
out of the difference here noted. But allowing nothing 
for this, and supposing that the cost of supervision 
and clerk hire, including that of furnishing the daily 
statistics, is as much more, we still have an expense of 
only twenty cents per carload as all that is necessary to 
the proper conduct of the business, without omitting 
anything that is of real utility in the pre-ent system. 

It is alleged that the increase in the charge already de- 
termined on is so small a tax that it is not wort while to 
find fault wilhit. The validity of this claim can best be 
appreciated by those who know that Peoria and East St. 
Louis are exempt from the levy for inspection, so that 
the whole charge is a direct discrimination against the 
grain trade of Chicago, and that the service would be 
gladly undertaken by men in whose judgment the trade 
has full confidence for a compensation of twenty cents 
per carload, and boats and cargoes in proportion. All 
beyond this is simply a tax paid for the support of a 
machine to be levied on for the aid of: politicians and 
their friends and for the maintenance of an election 
fund. Those who are content that such a state of things 
should continue may hold their peace. The rest should 
speak out.—T7 he Tribune. 


CHICAGO’S ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


A correspondent writes to the Inter Ocean of this city 
as follows: “It is not tothe interest of the elevator 
owners to continue the present high charges for storage. 
With the very large amount of grain now in store at 
current charges, heir profits must be enormous, and the 
temporary advantage to them, of course, very great, 
But how is this to affect their business in the future, 
when it shall be shown that they have, as you express it, 
‘killed the goose that laid the golden egg? ‘The ele- 
vator men, tollowing the example of their confederates, 
are evidently determined to ‘charge all the traffic will 
bear ;’ but this rule did not work well in the matter of 
transportation, and it will be equally as certain to fail if 
applied to storage charges. This is an exceptional year, 
the amount of grain in store is unprecedented, and the 
owners of it are, of course, entirely at the mercy of the 
storage men. The grain is, as you have shown, being 
literally eatea up; not by human beings, nor by rats, but 
by ‘charges.’ Every bin is full, and to keep it in 
healthy condition the elevator men are obliged to change 
about some of the grain that has been the longest time 
in store. The owners of the grain find it a pretty diffi- 
cult task to keep up with the charges and prevent the 
bears from destroying the value of their property. I 
have collected some facts in regard to the cost of con- 
struction and operation of an elevator, which I give be- 
low. If I amin errorin any particular I should be glad 
to be apprised of it by some gentleman engaged in the 
business; they are, of course, very familiar with the de- 
tails, and can readily detect any errors or omissions. An 
elevator of a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels would cost, at 
present pricesof labor and materials, including cost of 
machinery, about $250,000. Such an elevator would 
handle, this year, about 7,000,000 bushels of grain. Tne 
rates of st rage onthis grain would vary from 1/4 cents 
for the first ten days to 4 cents for full winter storage. 
Much of the grain would remain in the elevator a very 
short time, so that the 114 cent rate would be earned 
several times over. It is fair to presume that the aver- 
age rate for a year on each bushel of grain would not 
be less than 244 cents. This, on 7,000,000 of bushels, 
would produce $175,000. 

“The expenses for running the elevator, making a 
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iberal estimate for each item, would be about as fol- 
Ows: 


Interest on cost.... 
Rent of ground, 


Repairs .... Rs 
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or over 40 percent. onthe cost of the building, but I be- 
lieve the profits are much larger than this. I have made 
a very Jiberal allowance of expenses, probably they are 
too high. Inthe item of labor I include one engineer, 
one fireman, and twenty men for shoveling and weighing 
in, delivering and receiving. Office expenses I call 
$10,000, which includes salaries and office expenses. In 
this item I do not include any fat salaries. I am told 
that one gentleman alone has been drawing a salary of 
$10,000 a year for services in superintending a single 
elevator owned by a stock company, and that some of 
the shareholders regarding this as rather too soft a thing 
have applied to the courts for an accounting, but it is 
more than likely that the matter will be sevtled outside 
of the court room; but if it is not, the public will have 
an opportunity of gathering some inside facts as to how 
grain elevators are run in Chicago, which will prove ex- 
ceedingly interesting.” 


Alress Af omment. : 


BOARDS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


Mr. Lane’s communication is evidently incited by the 
recent strictures of a local politician-attorney upon the 
members of the Detroit Board of Trade, but it neverthe- 
less furnishes a great many facts which will be of gen- 
eral public interest. It is undeniably true that these 
commercial organizations stand in a relationship to the 
country’s business of similar if not equal importance 
with that of the banks. They greatly facilitate the mov- 
ing of the country’s crops from the farm to the mar- 
kets of the world, and they therefore contribut» to 
the prosperity of the agricultural interests by making 
the market season close to the harvest season, and by 
sustaining a regular and active demand for every sort of 
agricultural product. 

Mr. Lane candidly reviews the criticisable features of 
certain operations connected with the speculative tend- 
encies of the times, and shows how invidious a matter 
it is to single out operations of this character on the 
Board of Trade and to neglect criticism of equally ques- 
tionable transactions in every other branch of general 
business.— Detroit Tribune. 


THE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We believe that the Farmers’ Alliance can without 
much difficulty destroy the great iniquity known as the 
Millers’ Association. In referring to the evils that have 
developed into such great and disastrous strength in this 
country, it is difficult to determine which of many that 
may be named is really the worst; and each is so exas- 
peratingly bad thit when treating of one we are very 
apt to say that it is the worst. The Millers’ Association, 
however, is not the worst, but itis bad enough for all 
practical purposes. It has been engaged in the dishon- 
est work of taking undue advantage of the wheat pro- 
ducer until wheat growing has actually been abandoned 
by some who could have made it profitable but for this 
combination of millers. It is the old story. A strong 
association of those who do not produce the products to 
rob those who do, and that it has been successful is only 
what would be naturally expected when the conscience- 
lessness of the millers and the unorganized condition of 
the wheat growers are taken into consideration. And 
these desperate schemes to enrich the few at the cost of 
the many can only be met and thwarted by organization 
among producers.— Western Rural. 


WATERWAYS. 


The rapid increase in the amount of wheat and corn 
raised in Kansas, and the certainty that this is bound to 
continue to increase so long as the enormous immigra- 
tion is pouring into Kansas as at present, will demand 
in the near future improvement in our waterways, so 
that the immense crop can be transported to the seaboard 
in barges, which would each carry as much as several 
trains of cars. A new idea has been advanced in this 
direction by the Industrial South, which, in comment- 
ing on the expenditure of many millions of dollars in 
the improvement of New York harbor, says: ‘We can- 
not help thinking how much greater benefit might be 
done to the commerce of the country if some of these 
millions were expended in deepening the channel of the 
James River to a degree that would admit all classes of 
ocean craft.’ It further says, “this would shorten the 
transportation distance between the West and the sea- 
board 300 miles; that is to say, the distance between the 
farms and cities, the barns and warehouses, of Missouri, 
Kansas, etc., and the ships which would bear this prod- 
uce abroad, and bring back the merchandise they need, 
would be 300 miles less if Richmond were the shipping 
point instead of New York.” It also claims that Rich- 
mond can be made sych a point by the expenditure of 


$5,000,000, and that the Legislatures of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia have instructed their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to aid in securing an appropria- 
tion to that end. The article closes by saying: “We 
cannot doubt that every Western state will, when atten- 
tion is called to the matter, see its interest in contribu- 
ting to secure the object. The waters of Virginia are 
the natural outlet and inlet of the commerce of the 
West, and if the navigation of those waters can be ex- 
tended a hundred miles inland, as can be easily done, the 
whole West is interested in having it done. The ques- 
tion should be given the prominence it deserves in Con- 
gress the coming winter.”—Kansas City Commercial. 


THE GREATEST WHEAT MARKET OF THE COUNTRY. 


In connection with the fact that the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has been wont to reckoo “visible sup- 
ply” aggregates forthe Unitea States without taking 
wheat stored at Minneapolis into account, it is amusing 
to note that, for the year just ended, the wheat receipts 
at Minneapolis have been greater than those at New 
York by about 7,000,000 bushels, and that this city is 
now, by much, the greatest wheat market in the coun- 
try. The Minneapolis receipts for 1885 amount to 382,- 
470,000 bushels, asagainst 25,500,000 for New York, 
and only 19,800,000 for Chicago. For 1884 the Miaone- 
apolis receipts were 29,322,720, as »gainst 36,864,761 for 
New York, and 26,396,587 for Chicago. 

Of the enormous receipts for the current year, nearly 
six-sevenths has keen for manufacture at the Minneapo- 
lis mills, and only 4,828,320 bushels have been shipped 
away in the form o! wheat. In the past ten years there 
hasbeen ground into flour at Minneapolis not far from 
140,000,000 bushels, and not more than 15,000,000 bushels 
has been shipped unground. This city must now be 
recognized as the most important primary wheat market 
in the world, the greatest fouring point inthe world, 
and the largest entrepot for wheat in the United 
States. Chicago has discovered some of these facts 
and will remember them. It really does not matter 
whether New York discovers them or not.—Winneapolis 
Tribune. 


WHEAT LOSING FAVOR WITH FARMERS, 


Reports on the condition and acreage of winter wheat 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kan- 
sas, indicate that the area devoted to this crop is still 
decreasing. These six states produce the greater part 
of the winter wheat grown in the United States, and itis 
evident that farmers are gradually abandoning wheat 
raising whenever they can grow other crops to advan- 
tage. In the spring-wheat region of the Northwest it is 
not so easy to replace wheat with other grain, but even 
there the tendency isto grow more flax and oats in 
proportion to wheat. This change is the direct result of 
the continued low prices of wheatin spite of a small 
crop last season in the United States and warlike outlook 
in Europe. Our exports of wheat are constantly decreas- 
ing, and the stock in sight in the United States grows 
more enormous every week. Indian wheat is offered in 
the English markets at prices below our figures, and 
only a great foreign war seems to promise much im- 
provementin the near future. Under such circumstances 
farmers do well to further decrease the acreage devoted 
to wheat. The small crop this year has done wonders in 
holding up the market, and if the production of wheat 
in America should become much smaller prices would 
certainly improve. We should then need all our crop at 
home, and the absence of American wheat in Huropean 
markets would cause a strong advance all round.—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION, 


The New York Commercial Bulletin has an exhaustive 
article reviewing the question of annual consumption of 
wheat per capita in the United States which presents 
some interesting conclusions. The basis of reasoning is 
that the total yield, minus fourteen bushels for seed on 
each ten acres sown for the next crop, and minus the ex- 
ports, gives what is left over for home consumption. 
For the fifteen years ending with the harvest of 1882 we 
have a period for which the stocks were practically ex- 
hausted at its beginning and close, so that the sum of the 
remainders for that term divided by the aggregates of 
population for the middle of each of those crop years 
will give the average consumption per capita, if there be 
no error in the estimates on which the computation is 
based. The result givesvery nearly four and four-ninths 
bushels, the figures being 4.4354. The average consump- 
tion during the first seven years would appear to have 
been about 4.84, and not much more than 4.3 for the 
three years ending in 1878, while it would seem to have 
increased to about 4.6 for the last five yearsof the period 
under review. It is probable that the questions of price 
for wheat and general prosperity on the part of the great 
mass of buyers had something to do with changing these 
figures; but errors in the crop reports and in the esti- 
mates of quantity left over may account for a considera- 
ble part of the differences noted. But it appears proba- 
ble that the annual consumption per capita is actually on 
the increase as a consequence of a growing preference 
for wheaten bread among the colored people in the 
South, who were limited to corn meal before the war 
and have graduated out of the taste but slowly. An ap- 
plication of the figures to the situation at the beginning 
of our last harvest indicates that the United States had 
then asurplus of about 130,000,000 bushels, which is not 
far from the estimates formed several months ago by 
intelligent parties in the trade in this city. 

We may remark that these results agree very. closely 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


with that arrived at in these columns near the end of the 
period referred to. That was a per capita consumption 
of 5.211 bushels per year for bread and seed. The aver- 
age seeding for the last six years has been very close to 
53,000,000 bushels, which is but a small fraction less than 
One bushel per head. Also it appears probable that the 
consumption and waste on the present crop will prove to 
be appreciably above the recent average. The very low 
price offered to the grower of the last two crops tends 
materially to reduce the area of cultivation from which 
it is profitable tosell grain for shipment to a market, as 
it pays better to feed it to stock than to sell at a price 
that does little more than cover the cost of hauling to 
the nearest station. And if the preceding estimate of 
the stocks on hand at last harvest be approximately cor- 


rect there is not much hope for a big improvement. The _ 


“ 


sum of crop and reserve would be not far from 475,000,- 
000 bushels, or sufficient to leave a moderate surplus 
next July after the demands for seeding, food at home, 
and export at the recent slow rate have all been met.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


The annual reports of the outgoing oflicials were sub- 
mitted, and, judging from all that was said and done, the 
members of the Board have ample cause to be well sat- 
isfied with the condition of affairs. The new building, 
which cost, including the ground on which it stands, _ 
about $1,800,000, is now valued at $3,000,000 by members 
who have given the matter careful consideration. In 
addition to the bonded indebtedness of $1,750,000, of 
which $25,000 is in the treasury, there is a floating in- 
debtedness of $55,000. To pay this off the dues have 
been advanced from $50 to $75. The income for 1886 is 
estimated as follows: From dues, $144,000; from rents, ~ 
$124,000; from rent of tables, $8,000; special tickets, | 
$7,500, making a total income for the year of $283,000. 
Against this is an outgo of $75,000 for interest on bonds, 
$125,000 for expense of running the building and the 
affairs of the Board, and $30,000 for the lease of the old 
Board of Trade building, making a total outgo of $230,- | 
000. This will leave a net balance to the credit side 
of $53,500. But it may be safely set down that the 
$30,000 now paid out on the lease of the old Board 
of Trade building will be wiped out or greatly | 
reduced by sub-leases, and this will make the surplus of 
the year’s income more than sufficient to pay the $55,- 
000 of floating debt, which is a source of annoyance to 
some. Always prosperous, it now seems as if the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade had started out on a new era of 
prosperity that would put in the shade its past history. 
On a solid financial basis, with the business of the world © 
being brought to its doors, itis hoped that it may be- 
come the model business organization in the world in 
the matter of integrity and honest dealing.—/nter-Occan. 


A CHANCE FOR WHEAT, 


Wheatis going togoup. The result of the calcula- 
tions from the Bureau of Statistics shows that but 357,- 
000,000 of bushels were produced last season. This is 
almost exactly equal to home requirements. With the 
normal consumption on a basis of 60,000 000 of popula- 
tion, it equals 270,000,000; for seed, 59,000,000, and for 
general purposes, 30,000,000. At the rate of export that 
has obtained since Sept. 1 our export would amount to 

7,000,000, which would require 69 000,000 morethan we | 
produced. We carried over from previous years nearly — 
100,000,000 of bushels, and should carry over into next 
year not less than 20,000,000, which would leave the ex- 
tremely narrow margin of only 11,000,000 of bushels to — 
trade on over the 67,000,000 above quoted as for export.. 
But although our exports of wheat are largely fallen off | 
and falling, our export of flour is large and increasing. 
Our exports of flour for the year ended July 1, 1885, 
were 10,603,000 barrels, equivalent in round numbers to 
48,000,000 of bushels of wheat. Applying the same ex- 
port to the present year, it would make the total export 
of wheat equal to 115,000,000 bushels, which would ab- 
sorb the entire 100,000,000 carried over and 15,000,000 
bushels besides. Making due allowance for chance 
conditions and probable errors, there is not sufficient 
wheat in the country to meet ordinary requirements, 
without leaving a bushel to be carried over. This must 
become apparent early in the year, and wheat will move 
upward rapidly as the stock is exhausted by the opening ~ 
of navigation. In fact,if we did not export another 
bushel in the form of wheat, there would only be suffi- 
cient for safety. It happens that the demand abroad is 
so slack, and likely to remain so, and the coming crop 
is so promising, that it will serve as a material check 
upon fancy or purely speculative prices, which would 
certainly become current if the demand from any foreign 
source were to become strong.—IJndiana State Sentinel. 


WASN’T THERE. 


At prayer meeting in an Indiana town the other even- 
ing, after several of the good brethren had “led off,” the 
deacon in charge observed : 

“Brother Bedloe will now 
Ages.) 

There being no response, the deacon queried: 

“Tsn’t Brother Bedloe present ?”’ 

“No, sir,’ responded a voice near the door; “Brother 
Bedloe just heard that wheat had gone up in Chicago 
two cents a bushel, and he’s gone over town to try and 
fix up a shortage,’-— Wall Street News, 


lead us in singing Rock of 


ve 
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NEW GRAIN RATES IN MINNESOTA. | 


The State Board of Railroad Commissioners have fur- 
nished the railroads with a schedule of the rates which 
they propose that the roads shall adopt as their local 
grain tariff. It is based on an average rate of two cents 
a mile per ton, and is as follows by the hundred weight: 


.(Miles. 
sha ce DeiAGoation 
125 to 140 
140 to 155... 
155 to 170 2... 
170 to 185.... 
185 to 205 ae 
PO LOLeOU ware ween cate Wialsciareia ayant 
230 to 260 
260 to 300.. 
300 to 350 
350 to 400 


MUONS tie wnssisv scence 1 


Mallory, Crawford & Co. have erected a large elevator 
at Memphis, Tenn., called the ‘Merchants’ Warehouse 
and Elevator,” having a capacity of 65,000 bushels of 
grain. The elevator, which has a tin roof and is covered 
with iron, is separated from the warehouse, and each is 
protected by fire proof walls. Grain can be unloaded 
direct from the tracks, and there is every possible con- 
venience for handling the same. The elevator machinery 
was furnished by a Chicago firm, and the engine and 
boiler by Randle & Co., of Memphis. The owners have 
also made arrangements for packing flour in barrels by 


machinery. 
Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


WANTED. 


An experienced elevator man, fully capable of taking 
charge of and running a steam elevator. Must under- 
stand his business and be strictly temperate in habits. 
Address 

Montcomery Bros., Templeton, Iowa. 


WANTED. 


To lease an elevator doing a business of from 200 to 
500 car-loads per year. Iowa or Nebraska preferred. 
Address 

A. F. W., care AmmRIcAN ELEVATOR AND Guilt 
TRADE, Chicago, IIl. 


for Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 


M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE, 


FCR SALE. 
Anew steam elevator; all modern machinery. Trade 
established twelve years. Only one other elevator in the 
place. Address 
Lock Box 39, Stuart, lowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A good elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity, equipped 
with good machinery. Located in the great corn belt of 
Towa on the line of C., M. & St. P. R. R. For particu- 
lars address 

J. W. Strvens, Defiance, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be 
sold at two-thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. Herre.rinGer, Denison, Iowa. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 

Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


A one-third interest ina line of five new steam ele- 
vators, situated at Humboldt, Table Rock, Pawnee, 
Burchard, and Liberty, in the great corn belt of South- 
eastern Nebraska. An unparalleled opportunity offered 
toan immediate purchaser. No opposition. Call onor 
address 

Tue Farmers’ AND Megrcuants’ Banx, Humboldt, 
Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi. 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching-and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress 

Wo. A. WALKER, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at oo ort News (Eastern Terminus 
ailroad). 


J. M. Sirsa. J. A. DEwry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Commission Merchant, 


GRAIN, FEED, HAY AND STRAW. 


Consignments Solicited. Liberal Advances on Con- 
signments. Satisfactory References 
Furnished. 


Room 9, 198 Superior St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. MILLS, G. W. YATES, 
Wiese "Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 13 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.o.b; cars in sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 


Orders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Ouluth Office. 


3 7) 
i F.W.McKINNEY, = [>= 
. = 

H) Grain, Loans and Land, |=: 
« s 
- Bismarck, Dakota. OF 
= Milling orders for car lota of choicest hard wheat | 2 3 
z Promptly Filled. as 


DABROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale, 


————S EE SS SSS 
——— 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GHO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & 00. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SililpPot aE iGar 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. RB. 
W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G. S. BARNES & CoO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J.Q. ADA 
G.S. BARNES, Bin. es 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fareo. St. Pau. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE'S BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILL GNG WHEAT A SPECZALTY; 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WARREN R. BucKLEY. Tuos. J. PuURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCES: ) GRAIN, HAY, 


First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
ees |: SHEDS, 
te)" Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
Abner L. Backus & Sons, 
Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
eat. Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for ¥uture Delivery, 
on Margins, 4 Specialty. 
Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 


carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, witn their 


Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 


fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished npon | 


request 


G. B. KIRK BRIDE, M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN, 


BRAN SAS CORN. 


FRENCH BROS., | 


i KANSAS CITY, MO. o 
o | Grain Commission Merchants, | ™ 
KANSAS WHEAT. j 


THE 


THE Thos, Bradford Co, 


Successors to 


Thos. Bradford &Co. 


Sole Manufact- 
urers of the 
Old Reliable 
und Celebrated 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


| 


STEVENS <Ss 
PORTABLE MILLS o¢= ge 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —4nnv—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED ices, 
C. H. GRAvEs. W. Van Brunt 


C. H. CRAVES & Co., 
GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 
U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - - - 


J. M. GIRVIN, 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & coO., 
Chicago. 


GRAVES, DULUTH. 


J. H. GORVIN. 


OVE a TAY 4 
<MUBURNM 
Pl 


76 \Kovr Preserving Tron 


It will remove the scale from 


| H. P. GRAVES’ 
A. Boiler Purger 


Boilers and Flues from Scaling. 


by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 
It will not injure the boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 


TOUGH CORN. 


The indications are that the present crop of Corn will 
be tough, and hard to shell. Those who have much 
shelling to do, and want to take the Corn all off without 
breaking the grain, should procure McGrath’s Cham- 
pion of the World Warehouse Sheller, manu- 
factured by 


McGrath c& Son, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


Prxin, Iu, Nov. 28, 1884. ig 

H. B. Freeman, Peoria, 1).—Dear Sir: In answer to . 
yours of 22d, we would say that we are very much ~ 
pleased with our new elevator. We consider it a model 
for convenience. Wecan handle our grain through it 
at very little cost. The machinery all works smooth to 
perfection. The dump bins hold. 15,0000 bushels instead 
of 10,000, giving us 5,000 bushels more room than we ex- 
pected. We will say further that the elevator was built 
atthe estimated cost. We shall be pleased any time to 
say a good word for you, to any one you may refer to us. 

Yours truly, SmirnH, Hierpen & Co. 


PxortA, Iuu., March 10, 1885. 
EH. B. Freeman, Peoria, Ul.—Dear Sir: The plans 
which you got up for our elevators at Crescent City, IIL, 
and La Hogue, Ill., were very satisfactory. The carpen- 
ters found no trouble in building by them, and since 
they have been running have proved as well arranged 
as any elevators we know of. Yours truly, 
P. B. & C. C. Mruzs. 


Pexin, Iuu., March 10, 1885. 
H. B. Freeman, Peoria, 1.—Dear Sir; We write you 
this to say that you have built for us an excellent eleva- 


ee 


tor. We don’t know a thing to find fault with. We are 
more than pleased with it. You may consider us your 
friends. Yours, A. G. WALKER, Manager 


for “The Hudnuts.” 


H, J. Deal SpecialtyCo. 
BOARD = TRADE INSPECTORS 


Flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, Mi- 
croscopes, Grain Testers, &. 
| BUCYRUS, ~- OHIO 


and Keeping 


any Boiler, and 


BRADFORD 
Portable Mills 


For Any Kind of 
SMALL GRAIN. 


= Also Manufactur- 
ers of 


General Flour Mill and Elevator Ma- 
chinery a Specialty. 
Nos 25,27, 29, $1 and 3% Lock St. 


Near Highland Mouse Inclined Plane, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 


Mention this paper. 


ear 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 


107 Hope 8t.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt &t., N. Y. 
BRANCH OF FICRB! 
Boston, 50 Oliver Street 
Puiwa., 22.N. Sth Street. 
Pir1sBuRGH, 98 4th ave. 
Cuicaao, 648, Canal St. 
CINCINNATI, 64 W. 3d 8t. 

Nw On.eans, 
54 Carondelet St, 
San Francisco, 
561 Mission St, 
— HAvANA, 50 San Ignacio, 
"Send to office for cirentar 


GARRY IRON ROOFING Cd., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Tron Rooting in the World. 


IRON ORE PAINT 


Write forCatalogue. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
Abonwss: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 
And Cement. 
N 
st Hee ne 152 Merwin Street, 


')\, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


resend for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


CRIMPED SIDING 


Vire-Proof Doors and 
Shutters. 


I 


te 


HE WORLD _ 


a _ 
Ih 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
drinking purposes, Itis easy to use, velne ina 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 
Force Pump, or into the Tank. 4 

By its use, from fifteen to forty per 
cent. can be saved in the cost ot fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues ever 
one or two years. 

For particulars, address 


HH. P. GRAVES, 
344 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


Tr. M. NAGI E, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


< ame Agricultural 
Steam Engines. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
# any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather, It makes homes 

leasant; annihilates time; prevents 
Burglaries} Saves many steps, and is 
© just what every business man and far- 
to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 


mer should have i F 7 
tories, colleges, etc., ete. The only practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work, 


Chance for agents, 
Circulars free, WM. 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without Lrg the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
Mm kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 188 8, Third St.! 
La Fayette, Ind. 
——-Also Manufacturers of 


., McGrath’s Hornet 


AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers and 
Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


No previous experience TERMED 
L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Oend_ fox Oampfes aiyo 
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ALSO DEALERS \N N E B RAS KA. : 


Elevator [Tachinery 


———_AND—— 


Ouppfied of aff Winds. 
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THE BEST CORN SHELLER “**" PERFORATED METIS ad 


IN THE WORLD! 


For Use For 
in . All Kinds 
ills 3 f 
ae \\ ROBERT AITCHISoy Pad 
and Cleaning 


MANUFAOTORERS OF 


ware- FE > pr eroRATED SHEET METAL OF ALLKINDSS machin: 


Houses. er —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— ery. 
ae = ; 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY ELEATOR IN 
THE LAND. 


Cleans 2 Polishes 


apacities from 200 to 1,400 bushels per hour. Four sizes made. Steel Shafts in every Sheller, 
with crate Beaters. SPECIAL CORN CLEANERS TO ORDER. 


For Prices and Particulars address 


NATHAN STEDMAN, Aurora, Dearborn Co., Ind. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


= Oh, || oe 
THE GRAIN. 
B ES T M | L L Removing all impurities without breaking 
i or wasting. 
—on—— Aplington, Iowa 
Messrs. THompson & CAMPBELL, : 
BAR TEX Philadelphia, Pa.: 


GENTLEMEN—The Trimmer bought of 
you 3 years ago still gives good satisfac- 
tion. I cannot see how it could be im- 
proved upon; can scour as hard or light 
as you please, and the suction is under 
perfect control und runs easy. 

Yours truly (signed) E. 8. BLAcKMORE. 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corna nd_ all 


Small Grains. Made especially for this trade by 

THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
1026, 1028 & 1030 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Successors 
to Kreider, Campbell & Co.) 


GEO. W. DAWSON, Manager, 
Western Branch Oflice, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


_,, Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


Rie - | — FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE,FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices. 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland,”Ohio. 


Tk ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D, T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. | 


. Everybody is astonished to see the work la 
= j | it does. We challenge competition, for | 
Mii : | general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and [| 
_ = WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
ver in the oats. No other Separator can 
j|help running wheat over, where the suction F 
r blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- [F 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No | 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We | 
an also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any | 
— other small seeds that any other sepa- 
=rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


aT 
——— ee 
= 
Y Ss Zz 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., . 


SS 


= =~ > = Sr Ill Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 

é pi f } PILES Sa novey cena Noa = veaive 

ONE OF THE = ——— no suppository. Sofferers will learn of a simple rem- 

D. T. WEED, | iiiiro, | Lanark, Carroll Co,, HI. fanserue ie Foe” ane OE 


® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE’ New York. 


ee 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


1 
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STANDARD 


MACHINES 


——1— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS—- 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with Rh peng FEED BOTTOM. 


THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUS 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


H AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 
The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 

VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


———_DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, | #esiconar risa: 


{ The Lightest Running and Most 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: 


1 superintended the setting up of mine, and tit works splendidly. 


a Yours truly, 


Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in seiting it up, which is 
a@ very easy matter, 


» Jor I am sure 


it can- 


J. M. DAVIDSON, 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue | 
and Price List ‘ 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
Jer. The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. Nowaste. Crib lumbercosts 
3 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known. machine; takes Isss power to operate, and 
adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too withont splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob: grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments” and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. Works 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 
ADDRESS 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., |" 


CHICAGO. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


Victor Com Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


—ro— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, C0,, Moline, Ill, 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. 


Reliance Works, - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REYNOLDS’ IMPROVED CORLISS ENGINE. 


Especially Designed These Engines have 
For MANUFACTURING developed in Expert 
Purposes. Trial, and in every- 

Has No Equal for| day work, 

Elevators and Flour! ‘ Ty 
' 
nile Yates oe Highest + Economy 
i in 
from 33 to 60 per am =. KNOWN 
cent. over any ordina: | — i “he 
by Beslan sa == Meam Engineering, 


REYNOLDS: Patent Air Pump and Condenser Sav es 25 Per Cent. 
REYNOLDS’ Patent Feed Water Heater and Purifier—Best in the market. 


Send for latest Catalogue and Price List. Also List of users of the REYNOLDS’ COR- 
LISS ENG IN E. é : : 


~ CANADIAN BRANCH. No. 30 W elling gton Street, East, recat: Canada. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER IMPROVED 
Bs e are Sole Manufacturers of 


city 
the Stover Pumping windmills QW 
for pumping water for epee R 
CRINDING MILL. Sa Railroads, Villages, Snb- =e 
Suited to the wants of ranch-_-< sai urben houses, lawns, dai- 

=F ries, brick yards, gral 
men, with steam engines, & ing, irrigating, etc., 
horse-powers andegeared wind- well as geared Wwineienills of all sizes 
mills. We also make FRENCH 
BURR MILLS which embody 
ew and desirable features. 


for a grinders, shellers, saws, % 
etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN 
CULTIVATORS, HAY LOADERS, Cae 
A ETC, 


THE FREEPORT MACHINE CO: - 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
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—— Of this City, 


ADOPT OUR FLAK, int ‘GOTLIN STSTEM 


=== (((O EB") 


DRIV IN CG 


FOR THE NEW—— 


One and One-Half Million Bus. Elevator 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction orno pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


CE OAS Ge AS oP NG BS oa a Sa, 


ROOFING PLATES! 


[From the Ironmonger December 5, 1885, | 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


NM evr MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have 


revolutionized the roofing-piate trade in this country. When, a year ago, 

they became the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old 
Method and Camaret plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers, 
to give a positive and definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing thrir 
brand. This could only be done by taking the entire product of the works, the 
proprietors being under contract to maintain the standard of the prcduction. 
This. they have not only done, but the quality has been improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co was the first of the kind ever 
issued, as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding 
between them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do 
what had heretofore been impossible, with most importers, who buy of Lordon or 
Liverpool agents, and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the 
manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among 
importers as the only direct representatives of works in Wales, whose owners are 
under contract to keep up the standard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to 
no other parties, either in England ortheUnited States. Of course this policy of 
guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they purchase of com- 
mission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased 
sales, and many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use 
the guaranteed plates. In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance 
their profits, substituted inferior brands for those specified, Finally, at the 
request of numerous architects and reliable roofers who have suffered through 
competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & Co. have succeeded in 
making arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet, not only with 
the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of this, the 
firm feel satisfied, will bring about ‘a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well 
as to responsible roofers, architects, and others engaged in the building trades. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


MERCHANT & CO., 135 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
| and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE, PA... 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, f 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Cleaners, Scourers : Brush Machines } 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1{851. 
2lSI2ZES AND STYLES 


—— OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS. 


i Uh os 


WE MAKE 


EE 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. BS | 


HORDYAE & MARMONCO,,Inianognls, lad, = = 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


aztso RAPID DRYERS For 


Fertilizers (Tankage), Cottonseed, Glucose, and Brewers’ Refuse, G ue, 
Starch, Wool, Lumber, Shingles, etc. 


GS" UNEQUALED FOR RAPIDITY AND THOROUGHNESS. 
Satisfactory Dryers extant ! 

GRAIN DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic*arrangements and low tem 
perature insuring evenness and uniformity. The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded. Besides dryiy g evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine will re- 
move any slight odor from sweat or beat, and put the grain in condition to grade. As the air used is 
prepared air, and has all the various degrees of low temperature necessary, there is ne Pareh, 
Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. Damp Grain made as dry as 
the rulesofins ection require, or as dry even as old grain. It is beyond question the Champion 
Grain Dryer. 


BATES’ FERTILIZER DRYER 


Accomplishes three times the work accomplished by any of its competitors, with about one- 
quarter the power, saving 50 to 75 per cent. over all others in cost of operation, as well as in first 
cost. Besides Drying and Grinding, this machine delivers the material cold, ready for immediate 
shipment. All Machines absolutely Safe against fire. Compact, and occupy but about 
14 feet square space. Information, details and estimates furnished promptly upon application. 


J.c. BATES, 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Howes Challenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple, 


—— RECEIVED —— 
Highest Awards 
—— AT THE ——— 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or= 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


The Best, Most Rapid and 


Is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


EASILY OPENED. 


FILLED and CLOSED 


We 
a 


When OCOlosed 


i | From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 


Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, andis in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET FPRIcEe Lars T.—No. 0-1 oz— For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etc.. 50c¢ per 100, 84.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz.—Wor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Ete., 65¢ per 100, %5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz,— Kor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90¢ per 100, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Kte., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—S oz, 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Ex- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


GrOn orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, Frrexr, if copy and request is in 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Partie 
pesiring envelopes sent by mail, must send posts ge with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 85¢ for No. 2, 5Ua for No.3 and 75efor No. 4, per 100 envelopes, Address: 


KF. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


\396 
UNION AVE 


of eR? ett 
HEP Kansas Cry Wo. 


flan 
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LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE!) = —, 


shells corn with or without shuck 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, or husk on. 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. We See FOUR different eines, mounted ot 
wheels or on skids. Send for Cireular. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG. CO., M’frs, 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 1621 North 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
STILWELL * BIERCE MFC. CO., your own Bone 


MM 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. Ss. A. J RAHAM Blouse and Gorn 
, Ae ts Lee ee 


IZ F. Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 


= cent. more made in keeping poul- 
RICHMOND CITY MILL ee EER eso a 
F MILLS. Circulars and Testimonials sent 
os = onapplication. WELSON BEROS., Easton, Pa. 
- JIS zs : : R.WOODMAN. --— 
i. = RICHMOND, INDIANA, FACTURER OF R.R.SuUP 
I 


IGHST, 7 Bost 


Tn 


Smet i Manufacturers of 


| | IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILES 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


So a Ga 


| | AM, 


MINDS OF C4, ee, 
all 2 flice 


| 


< mw. a 
| “So cans 
| Aso ESP 
| PERFORATING STAMPS, coRR SPONDEN CE 

OFFICE STAMPS &c_ SOLICITED. 


Z ——— te” Write for Description and Prices. 
ICAN Remember, this Machine Dries and Cools Grain in one Operaticn, 


AUTOMATIC SCALE AND REGISTER! Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drier and Cooler, 


The only practical machine in the market. Perfectly adapted to the wants of 
—For Use in—— every dealer in grain or manufacturer of meal and hominy. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC LETTER: 
OFFIcE oF C. M. ALGER, Proprietor City Mills, -— 


. Dealer in Grain and Manufacturer of Corn Meal, Feed and Hominy, 
Oll [ S S. EF. WORRELL, Esq HANNIBAL, Mo., Nov. 14, 1885. 


Dear Stx—The No. 2 Couhinel Grain Drier and Cooler which I purchased of you is giving entire 
satisfaction. We are working up about 200 bushels of corn per day into meal and hominy, for which 
Il am using new corn, which I F could not do for 30 days yet, for hominy, without drying. We can regu- 
late it perfectly, giving it any amount of drying we may desire. We are runving about 40 bushels 
per hour on this new corn. We cleaned anddried nine cirs wrecked .grain jor the Missouri Pacific 


RLEVATORS Railroad, some weeks ago, which we ran 50 to 60 busaels per hour. I am satisfied that the machine 
will pay me its cost every year. Our engine hardly feels the weight of it, 
Yours truly, C. M. ALGER. 
Ete. This Drier has been in swecessful operation nearly four years, is simple 


and economical to operate. No increase in the ipsurance in the above instance. 

a Very profitable on damp or musty wheat. It is an excellent grain cleaner, and re- 
moves the must from dry grain. Can be run at a profit every month of the year. 

EVERY SCALE For further information send for my Illustrated Drier Pamphlet, giving prices 


and descriptions of machines of SE capacity. 
WARRANTED, 


. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline Machine 


Send for FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
Circular pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
° over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


63 PRINCE For further information address 
ZINN & KAYSER 3 STREET, New York. HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR palate sta Stns temas 
“ug q + - g . res +7 ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Ole American TEleyator and Grain Grade, SEEDS -""""[3==5e0" 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 7 & 19 Kine Se Onvace, 115 KINZIE St., 
Address MITCHELL BROS, CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St.; Chicago. 


115, 1 
Warehouses § 74" 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St,  GHI@AGQ, ILL. 


— _ ELEVATOR BUCKET 


COVOIHS 


& CO., 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


. J. CLARK 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


Th 
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“GIAN'T’ DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
_ tors for the follow- 
Wj ing strong reasons: 

ist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receivlng 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


ag bop other Separator that will do the same work 
h.—This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made, 

sizes beingequal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
ee Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


oe “SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. Wis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St., - - Chicago, Hl. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill. 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 


and others: 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
and durability it has no 
equal. Manufactured by 

w.R. EYNON, . 
63 Center St., Cleveland 
Ohio. 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EsPrcraLLy 
DESIGNED for 


Elevators, 
seertjors, GEO. L. JARRETT, 
Drive Belts 
Etc., Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Handling— 


GRAIN SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

——ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 
THE BEST FARMERS 


Warehousemen and Seed Dealers, 
And. fa rywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE 


“CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL 


ll all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 

Gplnee ar Wheat, peg is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds. 
The only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST in the World. 
If you want some interesting information about Ma- 
= chines that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
tom prices, send your name ou a postal card to us. Wwe 

= MAKE THEM, Where did yousee this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


ILL GRAIN-SCALE COMP’, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Automatic Grain Seales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any SPOUTED MatTERIAL IN 
Flour Millis, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 
Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRAN CE OFFICES: 5 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 


CME WY @ EX EX g 


ALL WROUGHT 
IRON. 


St. Louis. 
Montreal. 


a 
0 
5 
E 


Blocks, 


Boxes, 
Packages, 


IT CARRIES 
Paper Pulp, 

Cotton Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


Bricks, 


= Ss a 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


< 24" 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated for Roofing i 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding, 


fle a are EEN OR he ciety GOL 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H. W. Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


32” 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 
Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is superior to Galvanized 


Tron or Tin for all urposes. Protected both in body and surface. (8 Circulars, 
rice Lists, and Sgmples mailed at request. 
CANTON, - = = = = OHI TO. 


Som bahes CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 

Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wo od, Iron, ete: Slate 
if] Roofs, Hips or Joints, Co ings, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
\\ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and sain * fine 
» With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
j Sheeriock Paint ever manufactured for all ontside wor exposed to 
weat! Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 

eady for Use. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 1! 16th Street, East River, 
(> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE FINEST LINE 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. i 
Suitable for Q | 
ALL classes of 3 tlh 
buildings, easi- 0 ff 
ly put on. Un- © 
surpassed. Use Sd 
2 the Sykes’ Im- & ff] 
m 
5 


ETC., ETC, 


(@" Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and 
Prices; also 


i) \\ sa TREATISE 0X WIRE ROPE 
tn ' TRANSMISSIONS, 


Look no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 


CRIMPED EDCE. 


a Sa If Interested. List No. 46° > Pore and be 
Williams & aan Mtg. Co.,1 **Serees, | Sterling, Ill. NILES, OHIO.” 
wD ENA Prest ee. E.ATURNER Secyé Treas, 
ee 


WS 


< SS 
AW ak he 


“Nes Pri i D3 So.JEFEE RS 


BRANGHES: 
NEW YORK. No 81 JOHN ST. 


ST. LOUIS. N? 921 No.2dst We Mannfact tire and Carry in Stock a Complete Line of 


I ARRINGTON: & 
OA toa Sah 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


Ghe Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed i in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off *when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our "fights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a trne and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


—FOR ALL KINDS Oor— 


Grain: Cleaning Machinery 


— USED IN— 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Lia 
Or EE RS ORICORDILe ia Wienacht can seed Oil Mills, Etc., Etc. 


into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on j 
its inner side, a feather, “A,” which fits into the slot, 2p, 7 iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Pexforated 


BAT.D GER. 6. 8d» 


in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. D RIVI N Cc ENDS. Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit,ete. Smut Mill J: ackets of 
By a recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with- all kinds and sizes made toorder. We will RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat 
out moying back or in any way disturbing the whole line. Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. PA 
el ie i Mm On eee Ends and every alternate coupling we Bie ca im- SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. A 
STNa proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. 6 the great- re 
itt (it ai h est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- Branch Office: THE HA RRI NGTO N & KING PE RFORATI NG co, ol 
Y N preciated by all users of Spiral Convey: ors. ‘7 
100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., CHICAGO 


OTHER SPECIALTIES. 
ST ———meaaaaeaeeeoeeeeeeeeee—_ouQu3Q_u§QQee_ ee" 
Common Sense”? and “Empire’’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- J. Et. JSC ss SS ES EL, E n d B 
vator Boots, ‘Power’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 1s i n es a n Ol ilers 


oad ies cctaieee ae Sample Coveloes ead Muslin Sank 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. . 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG CO,,,| *:*incentssfcisin na ou pyatat. 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. Send for Price List and Samples. 


tionary, any size. 


. W. PIKE, | 


Wabash, Ind, — 
= Orders Filled Promptly, 


5 —— ——MANUFACTURED BY- 
THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
0 f d e Sy PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Used by the following Elevator Firms: 
Both UPPER and UNOER RUNNERS; | Zoets,§.punkon Minnegoote oo Spat |W [eam aig: cei 
SAT SO= H. Peavey & Co., “ seteeeee + seeee.T6n , Hodges & Hyde a eg 
‘raRone Tansmissiong |S oeoomeiontes | Pae amttana saa 
WireRope fransmissions Tete | ae 
PULLEYS For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G@. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
9 i 
Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, 


Portable and Sta.’ ‘ 


HORSE POWERS 


SEAQe A ee 


